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ro PERSONAL 


DVANTAGEOUS to Executors, Trustees, and 

Private Owners.—Very GOOD PRICES 
ASSURED for Antique and Modern Household 
Furniture, Silver, Jewellery. Pictures, Books, 
Porcelain, etc., at the weekly Auction Sales of 
PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE, 7, Blenheim Street, 
New Bond Street (Established 1796). (Sales ot 
the above property can also be promptly arranged 
by private treaty). Tel.: Mayfair 2424. Ref. 
W.T.L. Auction announcements. Daily Telegraph 
every Monday, The Times every Tuesday. 


UCTIONS. Big Demand and Keen Competition 
means highest prices obtained for JEWELS. 
GOLD, SILVER and PLATE at sales by Auction. 
Sales held each week. Consult the Auctioneers of 
139 years standing. DEBENHAM, STORR AND 
SONS. LTD,, Auctioneers and Valuers, 26, King 
Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. Tel. : 
Temple Bar 1181-2. 
BOOKS. Periodicals and Manuscripts urgently 
wanted. Valuations for Probate and 
Insurance.—WM. DAWSON & SONS, LTD., 43, 
Weymouth Street, London, W.1. Tel: Wel. 1621. 














AMERAS and HOME MOVIES urgently wanted 

for essential and most importi..t work. 
*Talkies,”” Home Cines, Leicas, Contax and all 
miniature cameras should not be idle. Much 
more up-to-date models after the war and the top 
price we can now pay will be better invested in 
War Savings. WALLACE HEATON, LTD., 127, 
New Bond Street, London, Ww. 1. 


HAMPAGNE CIDER. 

direct in 4%, 9 or 
addressed envelope for 
London, W.C.1. 


LOTHING WANTED, also for SALE or HIRE, 

Suits, Uniform, Riding Kit, Boots, Furs, 
Binoculars, Cameras, Trunks, Sporting Guns, 
Fishing Tackle, Furniture, Linen. CASH for 
parcels. All-British firm. Established 25 years. 
—GORDON GIBSON & CO., 131 and 141, Edgware 
Road, Marble Arch. Padd. ‘377 9 and 9808. 


OLLECTION BAXTER, LE BLOND (OVAL) 

PRINTS DISPERSAL. “* Exhibition State.” 
Rare and early specimens, including charming 
rural subjects, Le Blonds—*‘ Image Boy,” ** The 
Swing,” ‘‘ Gleaners,”’ etc. Stamped mounts. 
Lists. State subject interested.—-Box 193. 


OULD YOU ADDRESS a public meeting 
to-night without notes ? RAPIDISM will 


Maker offers 1 to supply 
15 gallon casks.—Send 
prices to B.M./VAN, 











develop for you (1) mental alertness, (2) personal 
courage.—Write now for 
RAPIDISM 


free Booklet, 
INSTITUTE, 221 Tuition 


to THE 
House. 





E} TAL STIMULATORS. If you want 

DENTAL STICKS, go to your chemist and 
ask for a packet of KEENES DENTAL 
STIMULATORS or send 1/3 in stamps to BRITISH 
DENTAL STICKS LIMITED, 46, Elswick Road, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, 4. 


IAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDS, 

SAPPHIRES, ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER, PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY AND CO., 65, New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel.: 
MAY tair 0651. 

{NE COKE (Breeze), for steam raising, UF 

stokers, greenhouse boilers, etc., 196 ton at 
works. Trucks any station. Lorry loads any- 
where London; 8,000 tons released.—Box 205. 





ENTLEMAN, exempt Military Service, desircs 

appointment in art establishment. Expert 
knowledge resulting many years specialised study 
of old sporting paintings, prints, and their 
restoration, etc. Age 3l. Single. North country 
preferred.—Box 200. 


OLD, DIAMONDS, JEWELLERY, SILVER 

wanted. Harrods pay the best prices. SPOT 
CASH or offer. Call or send registered post, 
HARRODS, London, S.W.1. Sloane 1234. 


ACK BARCLAY, LTD. 

A wonderful investment, a ROLLS ROYCE 
or BENTLEY car of pre-war workmanship and 
material. Write for stock list. 12 & 13, St. George 
Street, Hanover Square, W.1. Mayfair 7444. 








EWELLERY, GOLD and SILVERWARE are 

now commanding unprecedently high prices. 
ASPREYS strongly advise owners who have any 
kind to dispose of to take advantage of the 
present demand. Now is definitely the best time 
to SELL, and you are quite safe in sending parcels 
by registered post to ASPREY’S, 166, New Bond 
Street, London, W.1. 


ANDLORDS and FARMERS 
Income Tax and E.P.T 
APPEALS against 
Property assessments 
Excessive farming assessments 
E.P.T. and Sur-Tax. 
Enclose all taxation demands and 
correspondence and post direct to— 
MR. CYRIL KILNER (late H.M. Inspector Taxes), 
7.St.James’sStreet,London,S.W.1. WHItehall9278. 





ARGE PRAM wanted: as new Good _ price 
paid.—Box 201 7 
INIATURES. Treasured Memories. 

Exquisitely painted, from any photo- 


graph, from 2 gns. Old miniatures perfectly 
cestored.—_VALERIE SERRES, 24, Durham Road. 
Wimbledon. S.W.20. Wim. 5459. Est. 1760. 


M®* COAT. Good second-hand mink coat 
wanted.—Box 27. 


EW HOMES FOR OLD. Carpets and furniture 

cleaned like new in a few hours in your 
home WITHOUT REMOVAL. Satisfaction 
assured. Seven Kings 1583.—SADLER BROS., 
Raydons House, Dagenham. 

RE YOU INTERESTED in evidence of 

survival after death; Evidence of Survival 
may be found to-day. Help in study is offered 
at the LONDON SPIRITUALIST ALLIANCE. 
Send 8d. for booklet for inquirers, 16, Queensberry 
Place, London, S.W.7. 





Avorp furs tortured to death in traps.—Write 

for Fur Crusade leaflet, which tells you of 
humane furs, from MAJOR VAN DER BYL, 
Wappenham, Towcester. 





COUNTRY LIFE—NOVEMBER 27, 


1942 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


1/6 rer line. 
PERSONAL 


IPE SMOKERS. Briar root shortage is acute. 

Dig out your old pipes. Have them thoroughly 
and HYGIENICALLY cleaned and renovated. 2'- 
each (post 6d.). Pipes so treated remain ‘‘sweet”’ 
for many months. Foul pipes are injurious 
to health. Pipe repairs a speciality.—ASTLEY’S, 
Briar Pipe Specialists. 1°9. Jermyn Street. S.W.1. 


ELFRIDGES are prepared to buy for immediate 

cash JEWELLERY, DIAMONDS, GOLD, 
SILVER, MARCASITE and FINE PASTE. Send 
particulars to SELFRIDGES, LTD., Oxford Street, 
W.1. Mayfair 1234. 


TORE SMALL RESERVE OF FLOUR.” This 

suggestion was made by the Food Commis- 
sioner, DR. MAC’S HEALTH FLOUR is ideal for 
daily use and storage. It will keep for months 
af necessary) and makes delicious golden-brown 
loaves merely by adding cold water; also scones, 
cakes, etc. It is genuine wheatmeal enriched 
with a valuable dried milk product and malt 
wheat. Send 5/6 now for a 12-lb. bag of Dr. Mac’s 
Health Flour, instructions, recipes, etc., car- 
riage paid.—DEPT. F., DR. MAC’S FLOUR CO., 
Kendal, Westmorland. 


UNLIGHT, and Foam Baths, Massage, Colonic 
Lavage, are invaluable in cases of rheumatism. 
catarrh, and general debility.—_MRS. GORDON, 39, 
Cumberland Court, Marble Arch, W.1. (Amb. 2575). 


HOMAS & SONS, knickerbocker-breeches 
can be made satisfactorily from self measure- 
ments. Forms and patterns of cloth will be sent 


on application, 5, Carlos Place, Grosv enor Sa. W. 1, 


YPEWRITERS.—WE PAY definitely highest 

prices; try us out; state make and serial 
number.—M. TYPEWRITERS, LTD., 3, Buchanan 
Buildings, W.C.1. Hol. 0488. 


ARING & GILLUOW are glad to buy high- 

grade Pianos and Furs; also China and 
Glass, in good condition. —Oxford Street, W.1. 

ATCHES WANTED. New, old, disused, or 

out-of-order. Top prices paid. Send regis- 
tered. Cash or offer by return.—KAY’S (CL), 19, 
Hopwood Avenue, Manchester, 4. 

EST OF ENGLAND.—Public, please remem- 

ber that BRUFORD’S OF EXETER, Gold- 
smiths and Silversmiths, will value or purchase 
for cash Jewels and Silver, Ancient or Modern. 
Call by appointment.—’Phone, EXETER 54901, 


FASHION AND BEAUTY 


OIFFURE.—An enchanting “CORONET OF 

CURLS,” with its tonic effect upon your 
personality, will do much to remove an inferiority 
complex ! Instantly adjusted, with less trouble 
than putting on your hat ! Invaluable when you 
are unable to visit your hairdresser. All-round 
Coronet from 7 gns., half-coronet from 5 gns. (A 
pattern of your hair will enable me to quote you 
the exact cost). 

MONSIEUR GEORGES BARRANGER, 
PREMIER (FREE) FRENCH POSTICHEUR, 
MAISON GEORGES, 

38/40 Buckingham Palace Road, London, S.W.1 
(only address). 

Telephones: Victoria 5943 (appointments): 
Victoria 5944 (offices and general). 


LIZABETH THOMPSON, of 35, Gt. Russell St., 
W.C.1, BUYS and has FOR SALE Model Dresses, 
Hats, Shoes, high-class Furs from the best London 
houses. Good prices given. Est. 28 yrs. Mus. 3049. 


URS, COATS and TIES, etc., cleaned and 

re-modelled to modern styles at VERY LOW 
COST. Articles sent by post will have prompt 
attention, and estimates sent on free by return. 
Compare our estimates. First-class workmanship 
guaranteed.—_D. LASSMAN, 115 Old Street, 
London, E.C.1. Telephone: Cle. 557: 


5573. 

URS. Good Furs bought and sold. Also 

repairs and remodels; finest workmanship. 
—RALLI FURS, Regent House, 235, Regent 
Street, London, W.1. Mayfair 2325/6. 

URS. Lovely Mink Coat, fashioned by first- 

class furrier. Exceptional bargain at £145. 
Details and description from Box 89. 

HRSIAN LAMB CUA', finest selected skins; 

full length; practically new; finest quality. 
£390.—Write Box 204. 
ERSIAN LAMB COAT in perfect condition. 
Will accept £35. Opportunities are rare and 
this is a genuine one.—Box 115. 
FR EMODELLING, SAVE MONEY. 

RITCHER makes OLD HATS NEW, 
Berkeley Street. W.1. Tel. MAY 1651. 



























































EVA 
at 4, 


Personal 2/—. 


(Min, 3 lines.) 
FOR SALE = 


Pm AXTER and Le Blond fascinating old Colour 

Prints ; genuine duplicates from my famous 
collection; many century old. Also Pictured 
Staffordshire Pot Lids. Charming gifts. State 
wants or subjects.—-LAMBERT ‘‘Widney Croft,” 
Solihull, Warwickshire. 

ALENDAR of Old English Customs Still in 

Being, post free, 3/- 
and their Saints, post free, 2/6. Both unique.— 
MARK SAVAGE, Upper Basildon, Reading. 

















ADIES’ Suits (regulation si styles) in Country- 
side tweeds, made to measure from £4/15/- 
and 18 coupons. Satisfaction or cash and coupons 
refunded. Patterns post free.—REDMAYNE, 26, 
Wigton, Cumberland. 
ADIES’ TWEEDS, soft, lasting, 14/- yd., 56 in. 
wide. Write for patterns. — DENHOLM 
TWEEDS & BLANKETS. Hawick. Roxburghshire. 
OTOR TRAILER CARAVANS, 50 in stock. 
Modern, stream lined, 2 wheeled. Suitable 
for holidays or permanent accommodation. Hire 
purchase terms arranged. On view at FO.C., 
Caravan Centre, Hillcrest Gardens, Great North 
Way, Finchley, London, N.3. Head office; 2053. 
Cricklewood Rroadway N.W.2. GLA 2234. 
1U'l UKES.—'I'nree excellent pictures, * High” 
land Scenes,’’ by D. Sherrin. Gilt frames 
28 x 44.—Tel. Vic. 7421 between 1-2, or write 
MRS. S., 32, Wilton Road, Victoria, S.W.1. 


STAMPs. BR. CULS. 1840-1942. Reliant Cata- 
logue, 200 pps., 1943 Ed. 5s. 4d. Album, 6 
sections from 5s. 6d.; complete 45s., with covers 
75s. Country packets, ls. to £5. Approvals from 
ld. to 2s. 20 pp. Quarterly Bulletin, 6d. year. 
RARE STAMPS BOUGHT.—H. BURGESS & CO., 
Pembury, Kent. 


TAMPS ! Early British Colonials.—Selections 
superb copies sent on approval to serious col- 
lectors. Terms 4 of cat. price. Also some Mint and 
superb used moderns.—‘‘K,”’ 6 Westhill Rd., S.W.18 


"T2LEPHoNne WIRE, tauity, insulated, suitable 
for waterproof fencing, packing, horticulture. 
etc, £2196 (carriage paid) per mile drum. 
CHEAPER THAN STRING. Sample against 
stamp.—Write ‘‘Dept. 6°° co STREETS, 6. 
Gracechurch Street, London, E.C.3. 

WEEDS. Your favourite suit copied (nearest 

regulation style) in John Peel tweed, from 
£6/12/6 and 26 coupons. Satisfaction or money 
and coupons refunded. Patterns post free.— 
REDMAYNE. 26. Wigton, Cumberland. 


WANTED 


HARLOCK, WEED SEEDS, MUSTARD, ete. 
wanted. Send samples to Box 203. 


LOTHING. Highest prices returned for 

discarded Lounge Suits, Overcoats, Furs, 
Wearing Apparel of all kinds. Private owners 
may send with safety to Dept. C. L. JOHNSON 
DYMOND & SON, LTD., (Est. 1793), 24-25, Gt. 
Queen St., London, W.C.2. 


LOTHING.—MISSES MANN AND SHACKLE- 
TON pay high prices for Ladies’, Gentlemen’s 
and Children’s discarded or misfit clothing; 
Furs, Linen, Silver, Old Gold, Jewellery, etc., 
Offer or cash by return for consignment sent. 
Est. 1860.—FERN HOUSE, Norbiton. Surrey. 
OUNTRY LIFE.’’ Would generous reader 
send week-old copies to grateful airman.— 
HAUXWELL, 3, Hartland Close, Edgware, Mddx. 
{REARMS (old), raplers, Cannon, coach horns, 
models, native curios, sets chessmen, flower 
paper-weights, and antique jewellery bought.— 
PEARL CROSS, 35. St. Martin’s Court, W.C.2. 
ISHING TACKLE. ‘urn out your surplus 
tackle. Prompt cash. — FOSTER BROS.. 
Ashbourne. 
RIENTAL and OTHER Carpets and Rugs 
wanted. Good prices paid if in good 
condition.—Full details to CELEBES STORAGE 
Co., LTD., 20, Eastcheap, E.C. Man. House: 1682. 
































RAM in GOOD condition. Boat saaped, extend- 

ing end.—Write KENNEDY, Caldarvan. 
Balloch, Dumbartonshire. 

RIVATE COLLECTOR will purchase old New 

Zealand Maori curios of every description. 
Also native curios from Pacific Islands, Africa. 











Red Indian, Eskimo, etc.—T. HOOPER, ‘‘The 
Totems.”’ Croxley Green, Herts. 
ILDFOWLEK witnout cartriages will buy 
8-bore 3}in. cases or 10-bore 2fin.— 


PROCTER, Bay Horse, near Lancaster. 








‘HE FASHION CIRCLE DRESS AGENCY, 
GOOD clothes bought and sold. Room 27. 
55. Berners Street. W.1. Museum 2273 





_____ EDUCATIONAL 


O-EDUCATIONAL PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 

BEACONSFIELD COLLEGE, at Cromhall, 
near Charfield Glos. A thorough preparatiun for 
the Common Entrance Examination. Large 
grounds; highly qualified staff.—Prospectus from 
Cc. LYON- MARIS, Headmaster. 


ABBITAS, THRING & /CO., “LTD. 
Established 1873. 
FREE ADVICE about Schools 
Tutors, Governesses. 
EDUCATIONAL ASSURANCE. 
6, 7 & 8, meg 4 Street, 
London 








TELEPHONE : REGE nN : 0161. (4 LINES). 
ANGFORD GROVE SCHOOL is now at 
EYWOOD, TITLEY, HEREFORDSHIRE, 


in extremely healthy and beautiful inland 
surroundings. FROEBEL Department for boys 
and girls from 5 upwards. Advanced courses 
for the older students in languages, music, the 
arts, dressmaking, secretarial work, and in 
technical draughtsmanship in preparation for 
ENGINEERING, ARCHITECTURE, and_ the 
SERVICES. Swimming, riding, games. A few 
bursaries available for children of parents on 





active service. Tel.: KINGTON 8. 
ETERSTOW COURT Residential Riding 
Academy for Ladies. Ross - on - Wye, 


successfully prepare candidates for the I. of H. 
Examination. Girls from 15 years of age accepted. 
—Principals : R. E. PRITCHARD, ex-M.F.H., 
Fellow and Instructor of the Institute of the 
Horse, and MRS. PHITCHARD 


LIVESTOCK 


Be SEED. Mixture for all small cagebirds: 
3 lb. 5/-, 7 lb. 10/6, 14 lb. 20/-. Special 
Budgie Mixture or Special Canary Mixture, 
6 pints 16/6, 12 pints 30/-; sample pint 2/10. All 
carriage paid.—G. TELKAMP & SONS, LTD., 
144, Fenchurch Street, E.C.3. 
GG FOR XMAS! A limited number of choice 
pullets on point of lay, pure R.I.R.’s and 
L.S.’s from Pedigree Farms and First Crosses 
specially bred for egg-production. Of blood- 
tested stock. Sent CARRIAGE PAID AND ON 
100 HOURS’ APPROVAL.—REDLANDS POUL- 
TRY FARM. S, Holmwood. Dorking 73314. 
UERNSE1S from oid-estabilsnea nutea Herds 
Freshly calved Heifers for immediate delivery. 
Also Heifers stocked for calving all periods—few 
young Bulls fit for service, seen appointment 
only. Commercial prices; credit terms to approved 
Farmers.—MANAGER, Varndean Lodge, London 
Road, Withdean. Tel. : 5245. Preston, Brighton. 
V-OX, the No. 1 Poultry Food (unrationed). 
The great war-time egg producer; 82.75 per 
cent. albuminoids; pure food mixed with mash 
or scraps, will greatly increase your egg supply. 
“Ideal as a protein supplement for poultry and 
pigs.”” Full directions. 7 1b., 7/6; 14 Ib., 14/-; 28 lb., 
24/-; 56 1lb., 40/-; 1 cwt., 67/6; carriage paid.— 
OV-OX BY PRODUCTS (C.L.). Sevenoaks, 
ULLETS. Point of lay, 28s. each. 3 days 
approval. Carriage paid. IVY HOUSE FARM. 
Tarvin, Chester. 











@MART TURNOUT. CREAM SHETLAND 
PONY MARE, 7 years, quiet all traffic, stands 
unattended, moves well, also used for children’s 
riding, smart float, new condition, fitted pneu- 
matics, cushions, lamps, good set harness. 60 
gns. here. MRS. LAWRENCE, Tarvin, Chester. 


A Calendar of Flowers © 





GARDENING 








MR. CUTHBERT’S GARDEN OFFERS 


NEARLY one hundred and fifty yeay, 
ence of fruit growing enables CUTER = 

to offer unique and practical advice to 
intend to plant fruit trees this autumn, a 

The services of CUTHBERT’ S ap 
BUREAU are free ; and guidance in 44/2" 
of suitable varieties to suit any wt. cy 
conditions will be gladly given. 

Fruit trees, generally, are in short ¢ 
Orders for the famous CUTHBERT's stock 1D 


be dealt with in strict rotation. No or 
be too small to receive person: i attentic 
to avoid disappointment, orders should be ai 


now. 
Here are a few offers of Fruit Trees 


COX’S ORANGE PIF PIV 


Four fine three-year-old bich tye 
fruiting size, together with one . AMEg GRIW 
bush tree for pollinating ; five b ish trees in 
for 25s., carriage paid. a 

APPLES : Bush, Cox’s Oranve, three. 
old trees, fine stock, 6s. each ; Jordons >. 
each. Bush, James Grieve, 6s, 64. , 


|. ay 


Cordon, James Grieve, 7s. 6d. 


PEARS : Famous variety. F\ tility, 75 
each. 

BLACK CURRANTS : Two-y: -r-old py 
1s. 9d. each, 18s. dozen. "7 

RED CURRANTS : Is. 9d. ea a, 


RASPBERRY CANES: Best ore” 
George and Norfolk Giant, 5s. 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS: R 
prolific cropper, 22s. 6d. 50 : 40s. 1 ), 
Carriage on fruit trees: ls. 0 10s,, 9s 
10s. Orders over 25s. carriage pai 





DON’T FORGET THE Fl. )WERS 
DAFFODILS AND NARCISSI : 7 ie “conyy 
SEURS” COLLECTION of 100 Be flower 
bulbs in 5 of the best varieties. 0 each of. 
following. DAFFODILS : EMPE).OR, prim 

perianth, golden trumpet; NA :CIssI- 
WATKIN, primrose and canary y llow, awe 
scented, HORACE, white, orange cup, BAT] 
FLAME, canary perianth, ALBA ! LENO, doy 
white. The complete collection o/ 100 fine by 


each variety separately packed for 15s, 

MISCELLANEOUS DAFFODIL: AND ys 
CISSI : DAFFODILS : KING ALFRED, the p 
of all, clear golden yellow reflexed trumpet, 
100. PRINCEPS, primrose petals. long go| 
trumpet ; NARCISSI : CHEERFULNESS, doy 
variety, perfumed; THE STAR, creamy, w 
yellow cup, pointed petals, each at 15s. 100 

FLORAL BLEND : A special mixture of y 
and popular Daffodils and Narcissi, specia 
chosen for exquisite floral effect, 100 large bu 
12s. 6d 


TULIPS : Special DARWIN Collection, « 
prising 20 each of the following: WILLI 
COPELAND, soft lavender, CLARA BU 


bright salmon pink, INGLESCOMBE YELL( 
canary yellow, PRINCESS ELIZABETH, pr 
light border, FARNCOMBE SANDERS, prilli 
dark rosy red. 100 large flowering Bulbs, ¢ 
variety separately packed, 17s. 6d. 
MISCELLANEOUS TULIPS: PRIDE 
HAARLEM, rosy carmine, blue base, GOLD 
CROWN, yellow, edged scarlet, INGLESCO) 
PINK, bright rosy pink flushed salmon. & 
at 17s. 6d. 100. 
MIXED TULIPS: 
popular 
100. 


Including many of 
varieties in a galaxy of colour, | 


ALL PRICES INCLUDE POSTAGE 


MUSHROOMS FOR ALL 


Do you know that you can produce large 4 
continuous crops of exquisitely flavoured mu 
rooms in your garden, yard or shed with ve 
little preparation ? 

Scientifically produced in the laboratory, 
PURE CULTURE SPAWN, entirely superse 
the old type of brick or similar varieties 
ensures absolute positive results by any amate 

Sold ready for use with simple cultural | 
structions, Size 1 for a bed 25 sq. ft. 4s. 6d., » 
6d.. or for 50 sq. ft., 7s. 6d., post 6d. 


MR. CUTHBERT, R. & G. CUTHBERT 
The Nation’s Nurseryman since 1797 
37 GOFF’S OAK, HERTS 
By appointment to H.M. the late King George 


N-TOUT-CAS. Largest makers of hard ten 
courts in Gt. Britain. EXPERTS, MATERI 
ready the moment the V day arrives. 7 
EN-TOUT-CAS CO., LTD., SYSTON, L EICEST 


ARDENS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTH 
Sherwood Cup Chelsea Show, 1927.—GEOR@ 
G. WHITELEGG, Nurseries, Chislehurst, Kent 
AVING STONE. Quantity old London Yq 
Paving Stone for Sale (broken).—WiILl 

24 Stilehall Gardens, Chiswick. Tel. 3358. 
EGETABLE and Flower Seeds of QUALITY 
we do the experimenting, not you !—W 
UNWIN, LTD., Seedsmen, Histon, Cambs. 


- ____ SITUATIONS WANTED _ 
ARDENER. Gentlewoman wishes empl 
ment; willing assist housework. Unfurnist 
quarters; electricity. S.W.; not Devon, Cornwa 
—Box 202. 










































AUCTIONS 
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ADVICE to those wishing to sell furnitu 
Let TAYLOR’S DEPOSITORY, ‘Southwal 
sell it in one of their weekly Auc‘ion Salt 
Most satisfactory prices are being tained 
present. Alternatively if there is suffici4 
Taylor’s can conduct an Auction S:le on 
premises. They are old established an . respec 
members of the trade and can be rel.d upo2 
give a first class service.—For full  articu 
and terms apply, 86/90, Newington ~auseW 
S.E.1. Phone: Hop Ss 


IAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD, ANT UE 4) 
MODERN SILVER, &c. Competit /e bidd 

















































































brings high prices at our Auction Sa s, and 
strongly advise you consult MESSRS. JOHNS 
DYMOND & SON, LTD. (Est. 1793), 24-2. 4 
Queen Street, London, W.C.2 before p: ting ¥ 
your valuables. Sales held weekly. Ad ‘ce 8t@ 


PROPERTY LINEAGE, & 
HOTELS AND GUESTS PAGE Olé. 














































ICOUNTRY LIFE 








vt oll Vor. <CII. No. 2393. | NOVEMBER 27, 1942 
— 

Sig By Order - of the Executors of the late Mr. C. L. Hansen (former Chairman of the Danish Bacon Co., Ltd.). 

te BETWEEN READING AND OXFORD 

6d. ea SPECIALLY EQUIPPED FOR MIXED OR DAIRY FARMING AND PIG REARING 

vy. Ts HANSEN’S FARM, CHOLSEY, 296 ACRES 

ld bush 1 mile from Cholsey Station (G.W.R.), 1144 miles from Wallingford. 


3%, mile FRONTAGE TO THE THAMES and *: the manent of a most fertile district, and highly farmed for 25 years. 


CK AND SLATED 
RESIDENCE, 

oak beams in several rooms 

containing lounge hall, 

ier reception rooms, large 


MODERN COW-HOUSES for 
60, with water on. Sterilising 
house. Range of 8 covered 
cattle yards. Fine stabling. 
Store and Dutch barns for about 





CONNO i 2 
ge 7 ee ee 600 tons. Manure pit (150 ft. 
| prin s), 2 bathrooms and by 15 ft.), with drain and pump. 
SSI: § ‘nient offices. Delightful Fret aii 

e » en, tennis courtand orchard. 

Aine by A [AGNIFICENT RANGE Independent electric light and 


O FARM BUILDINGS 

sp cially adapted for large scale 

pi rearing and including Danish 
ind 6 other pig houses. 

Vacant Possession as from December 19, 1942. Option of Live and Dead Stock at Valuation. 

For SALE by AUCTION as a WHOLE or in 2 LOTS at the MASONIC HALL, READING, 


on THURSDAY NEXT, DECEMBER 3, at 2.30 p.m. Particulars and plans, 1/-. 
Solicitors : Messrs. Roche Son & Neale, 1, St. Olave’s Court, Old Jewry, E.C.2. Auctioneers : Messrs. KNIG HT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 


700 FEET UP ON THE CHILTERN HILLS 


Between High Wycombe and Princes Risborough. 
GRYMSDYKE LODGE, LACEY GREEN, AND ABOUT 113 ACRES 
The Residence faces South : 


and West and has fine 
views. 


water supplies. 


10 well-built cottages. Tithe 
and land tax under £4. 





It stands well back from the 
road and is approached by 
two drives. Outer and lounge 
hall, 3 reception rooms, 10 
bedrooms, day and night 
nurseries, 2 bathrooms. 


Central heating. Com- 
pany’s electric light. Tele- 
phone. Water from well 
(Company’s available). 
Septic tank drainage 
system. Stabling, garage. 
GARDENS and GROUNDS 
of simple design 


include lawns, cruquet lawn, herbaceous borders, walled kitchen garden, vegetable anedun, orchard, pasture tield. 
BRICK AND TILE HOME FARMHOUSE (now divided into 2 cottages) and use ful set of Buildings with about 
93 Acres of Pasture and Arable, let on a yearly tenancy. 2 other cottages. The income amounts to over £105 p.a. 





reorge 





rd tend 
\TERL 











a FOR SALE FREEHOLD AT £8,500. 
— Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1; or Messrs. TOMKINS, HOMER & LEY, Frinton-on-Sea. (5073) 
UC - aril 
GEORG 
, Kent 
. WEST SUSSEX AND HAMPSHIRE BORDERS 
- Facing South with ‘Slorious views towards the South Downs. Close to bus route, village, church, etc. 
ALITY BS i 4 » “ay 
|W 7 . ° 

Occupying a well-chosen site } Keene oe Pci 
‘bout 250 ft. up on good soil, a light. Telephone. Excellent 
ovals modern residence erected is water supply. 
jornwa n the Tudor style with old Modern drainage. 

tone roof, and approached 
_ by a drive. Stabling. Garage. 3 Cottages. 
Irnitu 
n Bal ti alain The GARDENS and GROUNDS 
ained 1 ‘ 5a gently slope down to a lake of 
ufficid on two floors, comprises : ae : 
} on t all, 4 reception rooms (2 4 Acres and are laid out in 
spec aman _ yckerv re “rr ga » 
Seo | snelled), 8 bedrooms (with es ee ee 
ana —_—  batheosme, kitchen i diass aaah grassland and 

(with ‘‘Aga’’ cooker). “ pathogen 
JE AS woodland. 
 biddi 
— OVER 50 ACRES. TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD. Golf. Hunting. Polo. 
wt Further particulars from the Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (23,362) 
oe fayfair 3771 a = = 0 
(10 tines 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, Wz. eae 
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JACKSON 


8, HANOVER §$ 
CIRENCESTER (Tel. 





CASTLE 


i:.; i 


By direction of the Executors of H. and B, Sadd, 








Stanley, deed, 





By order of the Trustees of Col. the Hon. F. W. 


IN THE BEAUTIFUL VALLEY OF THE WYE 


In a quiet and secluded position. 


THE DELIGHTFUL STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 
‘* TRALIGAEL,’? WHITEBROOK, near CHEPSTOW 


containing : 
2 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, bathroom, ete., 


ELECTRICITY FROM 





excellent domestic offices. 


OWN WATER TURBINE. 


MOST ATTRACTIVE GARDENS AND GROUNDS, WITH WOODLANDS AND 
rROUT POOL, IN ALL SOME 
21, ACRES 
To be SOLD BY AUCTION (unless privately disposed of) by Messrs. 


JACKSON STOPS at the OLD COUNCIL CHAMBERS, CIRENCESTER, 
on MONDAY, DECEMBER 14, 1942, at 2.30 p.m. 

Details of the Auctioneers: JACKSON STOPS, Castle Street, 

or the Solicitors, Messrs. LAWRENCE GRAHAM & CO.,6 New Square, 


Cirencester (Tel. 334/5): 








NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 


Northampton 6 miles. Newport Pagnell 9 miles. Bedford 15 miles. 





CHARMING GEORGIAN STYLE HOUSE 


WITH PARKLIKE 





SURROUNDINGS. 








Containing : bed 


Main electricity. 


Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 7 and dressing rooms, 


Central heating. 


GARAGE FOR 2 CARS. 7 COTTAGES (6 LET AND | SERVICE TENANCY). 











DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS COMPRISING 


SHRUBBERIES, ETC. 





TENNIS COURT, 
IN ALL ABOUT 









32 ACRES 


PRICE £6,000 FREEHOLD 








Strongly recommended by JACKSON Stops & STAFF, Northampton (Tel. 2615). 


AND 


Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. 


3 bathrooms. 


STABLING. 


PADDOCKS, 


Folio 9141. 


W.1 


AT NORTHAMPTON, 


STOPS & STAFF 


, LONDON, 


MAYFAIR 3316/7. 


LEEDS AND YEOV IL. 





MALDON, ESSEX 


THE COMMANDING FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


known as 


‘“ MOUNTVIEW ”’ 


VERY SUITABLE FOR USE AS — ESSIONAL OR BUSINESS OFFICES OR ‘OR 
A IVATE SCHOOL. 

Containing: Hall, 4 reception rooms, ca, bathroom, compact domestic offices, ood 
cellars. All main services. Hot water and partial central heating. Outbuildings anq 
garages. Pleasant garden and greenhouse. 

WITH ,VACANT POSSESSION 
TOGETHER WITH 
THE SMALLER FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 
ADJOINING, KNOWN AS 
‘‘WHITE LADIES,’’ 1 and 3, THE CHASE, LONDON RO D, 
Containing: Hall, 3 reception rooms, 3 double and 4 single bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, : ual 
offices, ceilar. Main services. Hot water and partial central heating. Small ga: en, 
LET AND PRODUCING £80 PER ANNUM 
TENANT PAYING RATES. 

Will be offered for SALE BY AUCTION (unless previously sold privately) in 2 Lr rs 
on the PREMISES, on WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 9, 1942, at 11 a.m., subjec to 
Conditions of Sale to be then and there produced. 

NOTE. -The contents of ‘‘ Mountview ’’ will be sold by Auction on the same ay, 
Particulars, price 6d. each, of the Auctioneers: JACKSON Stops & STAFF, as above; oro ‘he 
Solicitors, Messrs. F. H. BRIGHT & SONS, West Square; Maldon, Essex (Tel.: Maldo 3) 








EAST SUSSEX 


Hastings 5 miles. 


Main Line Station 4 miles. 


FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
EXCELLENT RESIDENTIAL AND MIXED FAR} 


AMPLE 


with 


QUEEN ANNE FARMHOUSE 


2 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, bathroom (h. & ¢.). Main electric light. Good w: cer 
supply. 
SET OF FARM BUILDINGS. 3 COTTAGES. 
213 ACRES WELL WATERED LAND. 
78 ACRES ARABLE, 88 ACRES PASTURE, AND 44 ACKES 


INCLUDING 










OUTGOINGS 
F ull particu ulars from 


WOODLAND 


PRICE £11,500 
ABOUT £72 


P.A. 


JACKSON Stops & STAFF, as above. 




















































Grosvenor 3121 
(3 lines). 


SUSSEX 
Sandy soil. 2 miles from a Station. 


400 ft. up. 








‘AN OLD SUSSEX MANOR HOUSE 


12 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, lounge and 4 reception rooms. Main services 
Central heating. Stabling. Garages. 
woodland, parkland, etc. 


IN ALL NEARLY 79 ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE. 
Sole Agents: WINKWoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 


(2577) 


CHIPPENHAM 7 MILES 


Cottages. Attractive grounds with rose garden, 


WINKWORTH & CO. 


LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.!I 





WILTS—DUKE OF BEAUFORT’S HUNT 


Electric light. 


500 ft. above 


Ageuts : 


AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 





12 bedrooms, nursery, 4 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. 


sea level. 


AN ATTRACTIVE STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 


Dating from XVth Century. 
In all about 1 ACRE. 


6 bedrooms, bathroom, 4 reception rooms 


FOR SALE PRICE £2,600 FREEHOLD. 


Stabling. Carage. 


Sole Agents: 


Central heating. 


WINKWorRTH & CoO., 


Stabling. 


48, Curzon an, 





Glorious views. 


Gardens and grounds with kitchen garden, 
WINKWORTH & Co., 





Garage. 


Farmery. 


3 Cottages. 
AREA EXTENDING TO 160 ACRES, INCLUDING PASTURE AND ARABL 


REASONABLE PRICE FOR FREEHOLD 


London, W.1. 


_ (7088) 





tennis court, etc. 
48, Curzon Street. London, W.1. 


(7179) 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


SOUTH-WESTERN MIDLANDS — 


675 ft. up, with glorious views of the Welsh Mountains. 














c ing a magnificent situation at Z Companies’ electric light, power, 
7) 8 a lg ‘ 8 
mn rtile soil, facing South-west, € gas and water. Main drainage. 
h SORGIAN STYLE RESI- Central heating. Telephone. 
D! > is built of brick with slated 
i nd stands well back from Garage for 3 cars. Stabling. Cottage 
( I 

ae of 6 rooms and bathroom. Outbuildings. 


WELL-TIMBERED GARDENS. 


ipproached by a drive and 

( s: Halls, 4 reception rooms, 

ooms (the 5 principal with 

4 bathrooms, kitcher with 
“Aga”’ cooker. 


Lawns, rose garden, large kitchen 
garden, orchard, paddocks. wocdland. 





ABOUT 9 ACRES 





FREEHOLD FOR SALE. Golf. Hunting. Polo 
Further particulars of the Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (37,858) 


By Direction of the Trustees of the late Duke of Argyll. 


ARGYLLSHIRE 


County Town of Campheltown 12 miles, Machrihanish 10 miles, with its famous Golf Course. 


THE MACHARIOCH ESTATE OF 1,300 ACRES 


Comprising t.e MANSION HOUSE, Stabling and Garage accommodation. Entrance Lodge. 
FOUR GOOD DAIRY AND TWO MIXED FARMS 
varying in area fro; 36 to 491 Acres, let on yearly tenancies. 25 ACRES OF POLICY GROUND. 


Producing an actual and estimated Rent Roll of about £956 PER ANNUM. 
Burdens about £105 per annum. 

GOOD MIXED SHOOTING, PRINCIPALLY GROUSE, PARTRIDGE. PHEASANT AND SNIPE. 

EXCELLENT BATHING FACILITIES AND A SMALL GOLF COURSE UPON THE’ ESTATE. 


FOR SALE PRICE £13,000 


Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (39.712) 


SOUTH-EAST BUCKS 


Occuvving a quiet position, on gravel soil. Facing South with good views. 


A MODERNISED RED BRICK Garage for 2 or 3 cars. Cottage. 
AND TILE RESIDENCE with all 


labour-saving devices. WELL LAID OUT GARDEN, 


including A.R.P. trench. 


Hall, 3 reception rooms. 9 or 10 bed- 


ABOUT 3 ACRES 


TO BE LET FURNISHED 
OR 
FREEHOLD MIGHT BE SOLD 


rooms, 3 bathrooms. 


Central heating. Company’s elec- 
tric light, gas and water. Telephone. 
Main drainage. 





Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (34,189) 





MIDDX & HERTS BORDERS SURREY—LONDON 34 MILES 


Between Dorking and Guildford. 


A MODERN RESIDENCE erected in 1933 in the Tudor style, it is extremely " tal d i , ill 
ail aia : ae eae ; " ss ieee | In a beautiful part of the County, adjoining a picturesque village, a 
well arranged, of pleasing elevation, and stands back ‘from the road. DELIGHTFUL OLD HOUSE OF CHARACTER, 
| 
| 


3 reception rooms, 6 hedrooms (2 of which communicate with bathrooms). the main portion reputed to be of the Tudor Period, built of brick and tile and 
containing a quantity of old oak timbering, oak panelling, etc. 


Companies’ electric light. power, gas and water. Central heating. Telephone. : Lounge hall, 2 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Main drainage. 2 garages. , 
Central heating. Companies’ electric light. gas and water. Telephone 
ca Preass he ; installed. Main drainage. Garage for 3 cars and other outbuildings. 
WELL LAID OUT GARDENS, including lawn, flower beds, 


sunk garden, kitchen garden. THE GARDENS are shaded by some fine old trees; croquet and other lawns; hard 
tennis court; 2 kitchen gardens. The grounds are intersected by a_ stream. 
ABOUT 1 ACRE FREEHOLD FOR SALE ABOUT 5 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


\gents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (40,176) Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (27,436) 


NORTH BERKS 


2 miles from a small town, 


‘ BRICK AND TILE RESIDENCE There are 30 boxes and a paddock, 


anding 300ft. up, commanding 
‘ws of the hills and downs and 
approached by a drive. 


which have been requisitioned. 


THE GARDENS include Iswns, flower 
borders, vegetable garden, hard tennis 
3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, court, trout stream and a small 
2 bathrooms. paddock. 
ABOUT 1 ACRE 
TO BE SOLD 


FREEHOLD 


ompanies’ electric light and water. 
ain drainage. 4 cottages (which 
are let). 





Further particulars of the Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (13,554) 

















evfatr 3771 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. Gallerie SEES Odom 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Regent 8222 (15 lines) Telegrams: “Selanlet, Piccy, London’’ 


SUSSEX _ | WEST SUSSEX 


FAVOURITE COASTAL DISTRICT. . ituation. Chichester 4 miles. Bus service 
Easy reach of Station with electric service to Town. ‘2 mile jrom the sea. Lovely si Fear) i : 


TO BE SOLD. CHARMING RESIDENCE | FOR SALE. A GEORGIAN FARM HOUSE 
OF PLEASING ELEVATION | ADDED TO AND MODERNISEDS 


: , » (30ft. bv 14 ft.). 
Excellent hall, 2 reception Lone sey (20 ft. by 
rooms, 5 bedrooms (4 with | 15 ft.), study, 3 double 


wash basins), bathroom. rooms, dressing room, 2 
Garage for 2 cars, All main | maids’ rooms, ? bathrooms. 
services Central heating. Co.'s 
Attractive gardens with water and electric light. 
tennis court. About Garage. Fine old barn. 
1g ACRES IN ALL Granary. 


Walled garden, hard court 
PRICE FREEHOLD 2 paddocks. _ In al) about 
£4,00) 7 ACRES 


ADDITIONAL LAND. PRICE FREEHOLD 
ALSO 2 COTTAGES. CAN | 600 
BE ACQUIRED. =e ; 
Parti . AMPTON & SONS. LT . lingto aon —— Highly recommended by the Soie Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlir 
ee FAM Ta REG. $000.)" LTD... 6 Arlington S.reet. S.W.1 lial Street, S.W.1. (Tel. REG. 8222.) 


Ss U R REY By order of the Executors. DORKING 


Favourite district within easy daily reach of London. 40 minutes by train to the City and Glorious unspoilt position about 2 miles from the town. 
West End. 1 mile of station and close to bus route. | FO LE 
TO BE SOLD A PICTURESQUE MODERN RESIDENCE 
CHARMING MODERN RESIDENCE ON HIGH GROUND Standing hiah with a Southern aspect. 
Hall and cloakroom, 3 vee AN 4 ots 
reception rooms, 7 bed- (about 35 ft. by 16 ft. 9ins.), 
rooms (6 with wash-basins), 2 other sitting a. 7 
9 
2 bathrooms, good offices te “gy pc 
with maids’ sitting room. gas. electric light and power. 


ALL MAIN SERVICES. SUPERIOR LODGE. 
GARAGE Garage. Workshop, me. 

=e oa MAGNIFICENTLY 
WELL LAID OUT TIMBERED GROUNDS 

GARDENS OF ABOUT AND WOODLANDS. 
Charming garden of great 


13, ACRES variety. Orchard. 


, * sii Sr 
PRICE £5,250 WOULD BE LET FURNISHED IN ALL ABOUT 11%, ACRES PRICE £6,500 FREEHOLD 
7 Apply to the joint Sole Aqents: * Messrs. CHAS. OSENTON & CO., 251, High. Street, 
Recommended by HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. Dorking (Tel. 2085), or HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.\. 
(Tel.: REG. § (8.49,595) (T. el. : REG. 8222. (s.15,696) 


BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19. (WIM. 0081.) __ BISHOPS STORTFORD (243.) 











CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


1/6 per line. (Min. 3 lines.) 


HOTELS AND GUESTS  —_sC*FOR SALE - TOLET  —_ ESTATE AGENTS 





OTSWOLD HILLS, midway between DGWARE. Fine Detached Residence in BERKS. Reautifully fitted and WELL BERKS, BUCKS AND OXON.—Gippys, 


Broadway and Chipping Campden. 900 ft Canons Park, overlooking open space. FURNISHED HOUSE. 6 bed, 2 reception, 


Maidenhead (Tel. 54). Windsor (Tel. 73). 


up, adjoining Golf Club. THE DORMY 5 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 fine reception rooms, kitchen, and 3 bathrooms. C.h.w. Central Slough (Tel. 20048). weennneaanie (Ascot 73). 


GUEST HOUSE. Every modern comfort. kitchen. Garage. Pleasant matured gardens. heating. Attractive grounds and vegetable 
Ideal walking, cycling, resting. Trains met. Possession. Freehold £2,500. Apply—NEAL, garden.—ELLis & Sons (London), 19, 


Club licence. 39, Station Road, Edgware. pamastioni Square, W.1. BE ERKSHIRE. MARTIN & POLE, 


— ——_—— —_—_—_+——_ —_— - wand WO Cc Mr a 
UTTON, SURREY. Desirable Residence L. ST. MAWES Small and WOKI HAM 
ASINO HOTEL, Hampton Court. 12 available for early occupation, situated  eetefully Furnianea MAWES. Psa sg = = scecanbiicesteiaibc 
miles London. Trains, Waterloo to best part Sutton, occupying a corner position, 


Box 


Hampton Court direct, and 10 minutes’ walk. 8 minutes station. 3 reception, 8 beds and Box iss. views. All electric. 3 gns. p.w.— BERKSHIRE, including Sunningdale, Ascot, 


Fully licensed, ballroom attached. Beauti- dressing room (all fitted running water). Windsor a N. C. TUFNELL, 





fully furnished. Terms from 3% guineas; Central heating. Garage. Stabling. Tennis i F V.A., Auctioneer, Valuer, Surveyor, 
12s. 6d. B. and B. Tel.: Molesey 2080. lawn. Kitchen and eek plies, The seri OUNTRY INN. TO LET (beer licence Sunninghill, Berks. Tel. : Ascot 818-81 
in most perfect condition. — COURTFIELD, only) On the borders of Northants and 
Worcester Road, Sutton (Tel. ; VIG. 1637). Rutland, overlooking the Welland Valley. 


etc., 
9. 


XETER. ROUGEMENT HOTEL—the ds Good reputation for catering before the war. BERKS. AND BORDERS OF ADJOINING 


centre of Devon. All modern amenities UTTON. Freehold Detached Residence. Immediate Possession to suitable applicant. 


COUNTIES, especially concerned with the 


and comforts. Rooms with bath and toilet, 3est position, 5 minutes station and shops. Write, giving personal particulars, to— Sale of Country Houses and Estates.—Messrs 


en suite. Double carriage drive. 7 bedrooms and 
= dressing rooms, 3 reception, large well-fitted borough. 2 
LANGOLLEN. HAND HOTEL. kitchen with modern ‘Triplex’’ range, a rhe 3 EVON AND 5S. & W. COUNTI 


One running water (h. & c.) in all bedrooms Exmoor. To be Let Furnished. Attrac- The only complete illustrated Re 


of the best in North Wales. Magnificent superb fitted bathroom and w.c. Central 
scenery. Own Salmon Fishing in River Dee. heating principal rooms. Beautifully and Containing: 7 bedrooms (lavatory basins), BosweLL & Co., F.A.1.. Exeter. (Est 
H. oo running water in all bedrooms. expensively decorated throughout. Garage 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. Electric light. 
fel.: 3207. Telegrams: *“‘ Handotel. 3 cars. Tennis lawn, large vegetable garden Centra) heating. Large garden facing South. 
z= and fruit trees, greenhouse. Detached coach- Further particulars from the Agent—C. W. H A MPs of RE and SOUT “| Ki 
i 10use and stabling. Chicken house. £4,750. Ricwarpson, F.A.I., 29, The Avenue, COUN TIES.—22, Westwooc 
ETERBOROUGH, NORTHANTS substantial Mortgage arranged if required. | Minehead (Tel. 63). Southampton.—WALLER & KING, 
is THE ANGEL HOTEL Sole Agents—HAYeEs, 2, Alexandra Road, es iene Business established over 100 years. 
First-class family hotel, excellent position Wimbledon (Tel. : WIM. 5370). 
near Cathedral. Bedrooms fitted h. and c. and COTLAND. TO LET on yearly tenancy, we ais aces 
lavatory basins. EVERY CONVENIENCE, Family Residence in Country Mansion LEICESTERSHIRE and ad 
COMFORT, CONSIDERATION. Tel. 214111. WANTED House in Stirlingshire. Two suites available counties—HOLLOWAY, Pxice  & 
unfurnished. Each includes 4 large rooms, Chartered Surveyors, Valuers and A 
Country. A QUICK. ADVANTAGEOUS dining room, bathroom, w.c., cloakroom, Market Harborough 2411. 
HROPSHIRE BORDERS. BISHOPS SALE of your COUNTRY PROPERTY  £4tage, wash and drying rooms, recreation —_—— —___—_—— 
OFFLEY MANOR. Charming, peaceful can be effected through the Specialists, F. L. room with billiards table, electric light, : 
country. Own produce. Nr. Eccleshall, MERCER & CO., 98 having changed hands plentiful supply hot and cold water, passages HROPSHIRE, border counties and 
Stafford. Adbaston 247. through their agency during the past 3 heated with ‘‘Cosy”’ stoves, the amenities of _ Wales for residences, farms, etc., WI 
months, ranging in price from £2,000 to policies and grounds. Rent £250 each. Principal Agents—HAIL, WATERIDGE & 
€1 5,000. Over 2.000 GENUINE PUR- Young family given preference. For further LtTD., Shrewsbury. Tel. 2081 
GHROPSHIRE, CHURCH STRETTON, CHASERS on their waiting list. Vendors are particulars and cards to view, apply. to— — omnes 
THE HOTEL. Est. 1587. Fully licensed: invited to send particulars to their Central  MCGRIGoR, DonaLD & Co., 172, St. Vincent HROPSHIRE. MIDLANUS(W,) ger 
H. and c. all rooms. Own produce. A few Offices, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Regent 2481. Street, Glasgow. St , SAGER Acute ‘ea ( he 
vacancies for winter residents. Resident : —__— Specialists . Fa Ag 
> ie’ S aists.— Ad a NE oF iss 
Proprietor. IDLANDS. OLD-ESTABLISHED FLATS AND CHAMBERS HARRISON, Shrewsbury (Tel. : 2061, 2 


— SEEDSMEN require to purchase, 50 to 


150 acres, in Midlands, must be first-class land ; > wie 
ESTWARD HO. NORTHAM ’ ONDON. Best value in MODERN WEST 
w' “ z > een on high ground, with superior house, »nd con- as 7 ; nosh ae 
cemutuun’ Geadey Ch Wad ar venient for railw: ay station, vacant possession pcan cg Sm Way mone gm Fe we —— St 
Northam 300 a otel e is required not later than next autumn. Please alas nn an Sinldten or 
4 : reply to HoLLoway, PrIcE & Co., Estate  feinforced concrete construction. 2 Under- 
—— —— — Age nts, Market Harborough, Leicestershire. ground Stations within 1 minute, ‘as 
WINCHESTER. ROYAL HOTEL. In a er eee ea E 'S FROM £175 T SUFFOLK AND EASTERN COUN 

old-world St. Peter Street. Leading SUSSEX, SURREY, etc. A. T. UNDER- PRI NCES. COURT, AM BENS ‘COURT, WOODCOCK & SON, Estate A 
family hotel. Running water. Central heating. WOOD AND Co., have many buyers waiting QUEENSWAY, HY PARK, W.2 Surveyors. Valuers and Auctioneers. 
Facing own gardens. Very quiet. Garage. for properties. Estate Offices, Three Bridges, Full details from the "sanine OFFICE, SPECIALISTS IN COUNTRY PR 
Write for ““C.L. Illustrated Tariff.” Tel. 31. Sussex. (Crawley 528.) 61, QUEENSWAY, wW.2. BAYS. 1818. TIES. Tel.: Ipswich 4334. 














USSEX AND ADJOINING COUN 
JARVIS & Co., of Haywards Heath, sp¢ 
in High Class Residences and Estates, 
of which are solely in their hands. -” 





CAMPBELL PRAED & Co., Ltp., Welling- | NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading, Tel. 


4441. 


ES.— 
gister 


tive Modernised Old-fashioned Residence. (Price 2/6). Selected lists free.—R1pPpPoy, 
. 1884.) 


1 RN 
Road, 


ining 
C0., 
gents, 


Vorth 
e the 
WEN, 


rally, 
erty 

AND 
nes). 


[ES. 
alise 
any 
700. 


IES. 


O ER- 
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Regent 
4304 


OSBORN & MERCER 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 


28b, ALBEMARLE ST., 
PICCADILLY W.1 





OXON 
autiful position on high ground with really delightful 
views. 
AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 
ng in well-timbered gardens and grounds. 
vall, 3/4 reception, 6 bedrooms, dressing room, 
2 bathrooms. 


lectric light and power. Central heating. 
Garage and useful Outbuildings. 


Hard Tennis Court, well-stocked Fruit and 
Vegetable Garden, etc. In al] about 


2 ACRES 
For Sale at a greatly reduced price 


tails from: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 
(17,349) 





ESSEX AND SUFFOLK BORDERS 


outskirts of a quiet village and about 4 miles from 
main line station. 


DELIGHTFUL OLD MANOR HOUSE 
pally Elizabethan standing in charming 
imbered grounds and containing lounge hail, 
ption, 8 bedrooms, dressing rooms, bathroom, etc. 
Electric light. Stabling. Garage. 


matured gardens, tennis court, orchard, paddock, 
etc., in all ABOUT 6% ACRES. 


ONLY £,2,750 


etails from: OSBORN & MERCER. (M. 2244) 








SURREY (ideal for Town) 
Occupying a fine position some 500 ft. above sea level, 
adjoining a Golf Course and commandiny lovely views over 
unspoilt country. 


MODERN HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
Designed by well-known Architect 


Hall, magnificent lounge (about 29ft. by 19 ft.), dining 
room, 5 bedrooms, dressing room, bathroom. 


Co.’s water, gas, etc. Main electricity available. 
Garage and useful Outbuildings 


Charming gardens, well timbered, and including tennis 
lawn. In ali about two-thirds of an Acre 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (M2293) 





NEAR QUILDFORD 
In beautiful country some 500 ft. above sea level and 
ding splendid views. 





A DELIGHTFUL MODERN HOUSE 
with well-planned accommodation on 2 floors only. 
2 reception, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Main services. Central heating. Garage. 
Well laid out gardens of a little under 34 Acre. 

A most attractive small property, ideally situate within a few 
minutes’ walk of Golf Course and having the advantage of an 
excellent bus service to Guildford. 

FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (M.2328) 


l 
| 


CRANBROOK, KENT 
TO BE LET FURNISHED OR FOR SALE 
A Charming XIVth Century Residence 
of real character, with typical period features, 
pleasantly mellowed by time, whilst in first-rate 
order. 
10 bedrooms, 4 reception, 2 bathrooms. 
Main Services. Central Heating. 
Garages. 2 Cottages. 
Matured gardens. Woodland dells with stream, Kitchen 
garden. In all 
ABOUT 21 ACRES 
Sole Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 


(17,143) 





OXON 


A COMPACT DAIRY AND MIXED FARM 
OF ABOUT 450 ACRES 
FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


OLD-FASHIONED BRICK AND STONE FARM- 
HOUSE, TWO COTTAGES, AND AN EXTENSIVE 
RANGE OF BUILDINGS. 


About 11% miles from a well-known Market Town 
and within convenient reach of London. 


Full details from: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 











Regent 0293/3377 
Reading 4441 


4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1 ; 


NICHOLAS 


(Established 1882) 
LAND AGENTS —AUCTIONEERS—VALUERS 


Telegrams : 
** Nichenyer, Piccy, London.’’ 
os 


66 Nichol Rg 
\) 


» © 


di 





1, STATION ROAD, READING 





HAMPSHIRE 


45 


FOR SALE—A FINE MIXED FARM (GRADE A) OF 344 ACRES 
WITH GEORGIAN HOUSE, ALL IN FIRST-RATE ORDER 


The HOUSE, CENTRALLY PLACED, contains : 


Main water to nearby fields. 


LAND ABOUT HALF ARABLE AND PASTURE. 
EARLY POSSESSION 


Messrs. NicHoLAs, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 


viles from London on high ground in well-wooded country, convenient for markets. 


7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
buildings include cowhouse for 35, 4 good cottages. 


Main electricity. 


MODERN 


HOUSE 


in excellent order 
aspect. 


The 


reception rooms. 
Garage. 
Hard court. 


LOW TITHE. 





FOR SALE 


ON THE CHILTERNS. ABOVE HENLEY 
Views for miles over the Thames Valley. 


Station ¥/, mile. 


LABOUR-SAVING 


South-east 
6 or 7 bedrooms, 
1 dressing, 2 bathrooms, 3 
All services. 
Inexpensive gardens. 


2 ACRES Low Rates 


Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 








— 
— 
ry 


3, MOUNT ST., 
LONDON, W.1. 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


Grosvenor 
1032-33 





HERTFORDSHIRE CHILTERNS. 


Hitchin 6 miles. 


Luton 5 miles. 


600ft. ABOVE SEA LEVEL 
London 30 miles. 
RESTORED TUDOR 
FARMHOUSE 
SECLUDED AND RESTFUL 
AMIDST 12 ACRES. 
SURROUNDED BY LARGE 
LANDED ESTATES. 
3 reception, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Main electricity. Plentiful water 


supply. 


GARAGE. A.R.P. SHELTER 
MATURED GARDENS AND 
FIELDS (let off). 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE AT £6,500, TO INCLUDE VALUABLE FURNITURE, FITTINGS, 
EFFECTS, ETC. 


nhesitatingly recommended from personal knowledge by Owner’s Agents: RALPH Pay & TAYTOR, 3 Mount Street, W 1. 


(12,277) 





FARMS FOR SALE 


BERKSHIRE 
IN THE VALE OF THE WHITE HORSE 
CAPITAL DAIRY FARM 
ABOUT 243 ACRES 
WITH SUPERIOR RESIDENCE 


7 bedrooms, bath. 2 reception. Ample farm buildings. 
Grade A Cowsheds. 5 cottages. 


FREEHOLD £14,000 


Possession Michaelmas, 1943, or earlier by arra 


SHROPSHIRE 
Near qool market town, 
HIGHLY ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL 
FARM OF 317 ACRES 
FINE CHARACTER HOUSE 
7 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 receptien. Electric light. Good 
water supply. 2 excellent sets of buildings. rade ‘‘A’’ 
cowshed. 2 cottages. 
TROUT FISHING. SHOOTING. 


PRICE £14,000 WITH POSSESSION 

















Particulars of the above and other Farms for Sale apply 
RiLpH PAY & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, W.1. 








RESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley St., W.1 


Telegrams: ‘“‘ Cornishmen, London” 


Grosvenor 2361. 





BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 


184, BROMPTON RD., LONDON, S.W.3. KEN. 0152-3 





4 MILES WORCESTER 2 ACRES 
In pretty villaye with bus service passing. 
CHARMING GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
inge hall, 3 reception, bathroom, 6 bedrooms, dressing room. Main electricity 
| drainage. Telephone. Garages. Stabling. Delightful walled gardens, orchard, etc. 
R SALE AT REDUCED PRICE 
pected and strongly recommended by Head Agent: TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South 
Audley Street, W.1. 14,865) 


WALTON HEATH GOLF COURSE 
1% miles Tadworth Station. Bus passes. 
WELL APPOINTED MODERN CHARACTER RESIDENCE 

fall, 3 reception, 3 bathrooms, 10 bed and dressing rooms (some fitted h. & c.). 
n services, Central heating. Telephone. Garages. Hard tennis court. Charming 
|-stocked gardens, 3% ACRES. DOUBLE COTTAGE aud , im ~~ available. 
iIFURNISHED £300 P.A., OR FREEHOLD FOR SALE. Inspected and 
yngly recommended: TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (21,269) 


AMIDST A LOVELY RURAL COUNTRYSIDE 


Between Clare and Bury St. 
Edmunds. 


Borders Essex and 

Suffolk. 

QUEEN ANNE GEORGIAN 
MANOR HOUSE 


In perfect order with panelling, 
period fireplaces, etc. 3 reception, 
3 bedrooms, bathroom. Electric 
light. Excellent water supply. 
Modern drainage. Garage. 
Stabling, ete. Inexpensive 
gardens and 7 ACRES 


FREEHOLD ONLY £2,750 
ONE OF THE NICEST SMALL PLACES AVAILABLE. 
BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, as above. 





(near) 
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—— 
Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines), 
Established 1875. 


5, MOUNT ST., 
LONDON, W.1. 


SUSSEX 


Between Horsham and Three. Bridyes. 


CURTIS & HENSON 


SOMERSET. Near Exmoor, Quantocks and Brendo® | 
| Hills. A secluded Residence, partly XVIth Century. | 
| Panelled lounge, 4 reception rooms, 10 bedrooms, 4 bath- | 
* eR : 1 | rooms. Company’s electric light. Excellent water supply. 
oe Modern drainage. Stabling. Garage for 3. 2 cottages. | 
4 Matured grounds with majestic specimen trees. Swimming | 
| pool. Kitchen garden. 5 OR 36 ACRES. FOR SALE | 
FREEHOLD. 
ILTS. % mile from station. In a quaint old village. | 








Half an hour from London 


BA d, 





XVth Century Grey Stone Manor House, enlarged in 
| Queen Anne’s reign. Extensive views over Vale. 4 recep- | 
tion, 6 bedrooms, bathroom. Company’s water. Stabling. | 
| Garage and outbuildings. Tennis court, orchard and kitchen | 
garden. ABOUT 1 ACRE. PRICE FREEHOLD £2,600 | 
URREY. London 30 minutes. Period Residence. | 
Lounge hall, 3 reception, billiards room, excellent | 
Offices, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Company’s electricity 
; and central heating. Garages. 2 cottages. Attractive 
| pleasure gardens. 2 orchards. Stabling and farm buildings. 
6 ACRES. FOR SALE OR TO LET UNFURNISHED. 
USSEX. In Ashdown Forest. 35 miles to London. 
A beautifully situated Residence, with panoramic 
| views. Near bus route. 3 reception rooms, 10 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms, large room with oak floor. Main water and 
electricity. Central heating. 2 garages. 3 cottages. Wood, | 
rock and water gardens. 11 ACRES. FOR SALE OR 
TO LET FURNISHED. Further particulars from : 
CURTIS & HENSON, 5. Mount Street, W.1. (13,758) 





| we nasthted 


SUPERIOR RESIDENTIAL FARM, modernised : ets . ‘ ‘ 
| EXCELLENTLY DESIGNED IN THE Tur 
Ss 


A and in excellent order. 350ft. up, facing South to 
the South Downs. 3 reception, 9 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 
Electric light. Central heating. Main water. Garages. 
4 cottages. Fine pleasure grounds. Excellent farmery 
and first-class outbuildings. 40 ACRES. FOR SALE 
FREEHOLD OR TO LET FURNISHED OR 
Particulars from : 


UNFURNISHED. 
CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (12,976) 
— . a = - ‘ x —_—__—_—_—_—— 


a 





TYLE. 3 reception, 9 bed and dressing 

(6 with h. & c.), 2 bathrooms. 2 staircases. Co.’s electri 

gas and water. Central heating. Garage. Tennis c 
Orchard and kitchen garden. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Sureet, W.1. (16 








And at 
Hobart Place, Eaton Sq 
68, Victoria St., 
Westminster, S.W.1 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 
25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SQ., W.1 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


Rural position 1 mile of Station. 


~s 


Grosvenor 1553 
(4 tines) 








BERKSHIRE 


Close to Station on electrified Southern Railway. 


AT | iM 


% 


BEAUTIFUL AND WELL-EQUIPPED RESIDENCE. Entrance hall with 
cloakroom, lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, galleried landing, 7 principal and 5 staff 
bedrooms (several with basins), 3 bathrooms, compact offices, with servants’ hall. 
Main electric light and water. Modern drainage. Central heating. Garage for 3 cars 
(2 rooms over). Cottage. Beautiful gardens and woodland. In all about 20 ACRES. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD ITH IMMEDIATE VACANT POSSESSION. 
All particulars of: GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (A.6162) 


THis QUEEN ANNE STYLE RESIDENCE. Hall, 3 reception, 9 principal and 
5 secondary bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, ample offices, with servants’ hall. All main 
services connected. Garage for 2 cars. Stabling for 4 with flat over. Fine gardens 
and grounds, with swimming pool. In all about 6% ACRES. The Lease having 
about 45 years to run at a Ground Rent of £55 p.a. FOR SALE, WITH VACANT 
POSSESSION. Al) further particulars of GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount 
Street. W.1. (A.4737) 








F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
REGENT 2481 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. 





BETWEEN READING AND NEWBURY 


EXTENDING TO NEARLY 
317 ACRES 
WITH A CHARMING, MODERNISED AND 
WELL-APPOINTED QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 
2 reception, 6 bedrooms (fitted basins), 2 bathrooms. Electric light and central heating. 
INCLUDED ARE 
TWO EXCELLENT FARMS 
FARMHOUSE, 2 COTTAGES AND SUBSTANTIAL 
FISHING ON THE ESTATE. 
The main house is also let, but possession might be obtained at 3 months’ notice. 
At present there is a Net Income of £500 p.a. 


For price, full particulars and photographs, apply to the Agents : 
F. L. MeRcER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville 
Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 


(Let) 


BUILDINGS. TROUT 


WEST SUSSEX COAST 
NOT A RESTRICTED AREA 


Overlooking and with long frontage to Channel, with private jetty 





8% miles Chichester. 
UNIQUE ESTATE OF 74 ACRES 
WITH EXQUISITE SMALL QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 
4 reception, 6 main bedrooms and 3 for staff, 5 bathrooms. Running water in every 
bedroom. Central heating. Main electricity and water. Large garage. Tennis court. 
Finely timbered garden. House and grounds inexpensive of upkeep. Rest pasture. 
FREEHOLD ONLY £10,000 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 
WOULD SELL WITH FURNITURE. 


Sole Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 


(Entrance in 








CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON 





HIGHLY ATTRACTIVE GENTLEMAN’S FARMING | 
ESTATE OF 340 ACRES | 


HAMPSHIRE 


DELIGHTFUL MODERNISED HOUSE, with 3 
reception, 7 bedrooms and 3 bathrooms. ‘‘Aga”’ 
cooker. Main electricity and water in house and buildings, | 
and cottages. Excellent and ample farm buildings. 
4 cottages (in hand). Old gardens and capital easily worked 
land. THE WHOLE PROPERTY IS IN A.1 ORDER. 
VACANT POSSESSION. PRICE £18,900. 

Apply.at once to—CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, 

Shrewsbury (Tel. 2061). 





PERFECT COTSWOLD HOUSE 


OF UNUSUALLY BEAUTIFUL 
CHARACTER. £8,500. 


jX% CHOICE DISTRICT, all in first-class order and 
lavishly but faithfully modernised. 3 lovely reception 
rooms, 7/8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Electric light. Central 
heating. 2 cottages. Simple gardens. 31 ACRES. 
CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, as above. 
(Tel.: Shrewsbury 2061.) 





OF SHREWSBURY 


STAFFS-SALOP BORDERS. £3,750 
DELIGHTFUL SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE, | 
with 4% ACRES. Near large village and station. | 
Large hall and cloakroom, 3 good reception, 5-7 bedrooms, | 
2 bathrooms. Main electricity. Garage and buildings. | 
| 


Tel. : 2061 (2 lines), or 3563 after office hours. 


JUST IN THE MARKET 
A GENTLEMAN’S FARM OF 317 ACRES 
SHROPSHIRE 
31 miles Birmingham. 

A HIGHLY ATTRACTIVE COMPACT AGF - 
CULTURAL AND RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 
In lovely country. Easy reach good market town. 
DELIGHTFUL GEORGIAN HOUSE. 2/3 receptic 

7 bedrooms, bathroom (h. & c.), 3 w.c’s. Electric ligi . 
Good water supply. Part central heating. Charmi 
garden. 2 excellent sets of farm buildings in first-cl: 
order. 2 cottages. 1 mile of trout fishing. Shooting. 

PRICE £14,0 
OR NEAR. FREEHOLD. 

Strongly recommended by Owners’ Agents : 

CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury 


Near HAWKESTONE GOLF COURS 
£2 350 OR OFFER. N. SHROPSHIRE. CO 
— FORTABLE OLD SQUARE-BUILT HOUS 
in pretty village; secluded. Halland cloakroom, 7 bedroon 
bathroom and 3 good reception rooms. Electric lig! 
Central heating. garages and buildings. Old matur 
garden and large orchard. 2 ACRES. 
CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury. 


‘ Charming gardens. 
CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury. 





375-ACRE ESTATE, SHROPSHIRE 
XVII CENTURY HOUSE OF CHARACTER. 
: 9-10 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Electric light. 
Beautifully situated 4 miles county town. Together with 
3 excellent farms. The whole well let, producing £820 p.a. 
Possession of Residence might be had. 
INVESTMENT PRICE. 
CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, as above. 


RURAL but near MALVERN. £5,500 
Lovey GEORGIAN HOUSE, lavishly modernised 

and the acme of comfort. Large hall, 3 excellent 
reception, 8 bedrooms and 4 bathrooms. Main electricity. 
Central heating. onany —t ane Wooded grounds. 











CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury. 
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| ila JOHN D. WOOD & CO. Ma0 lnc 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 





HAMPSHIRE 


About 50 miles from London. 
FOR SALE 
\ WELL-KNOWN RESIDENTIAL, AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING ESTATE 
OF ABOUT 3,500 ACRES 


REPAIR THROUGHOUT. 





IN A REALLY FIRST-CLASS STATE OF 








THE ESTATE WAS THE SUBJECT OF AN ENORMOUS EXPENDITURE IN THE YEARS BEFORE THE WAR 


AND IS CONFIDENTLY RECOMMENDED 





Owner’s Agents: JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1 (Tel.: Mayfair 6341). {Folio 6392) 








% SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


SOMERSET 


Within easy reach of a main line station with express service to London. 
On a bus route. 


DELIGHTFUL GEORGIAN HOUSE 


with 12 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. 






















C NTRAL HEATING. MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT AND WATER. 





C\RAGE, STABLING AND GOOD OUTBUILDINGS. INEXPENSIVE 
GROUNDS AND PARKLAND. 


IN ALL ABOUT 30 ACRES 


Strongly recommended by : JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 
(72,656) 



























































29, Fleet st, FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 26, Dover st., 


(Central 9344) £.C.4 AUCTIONEERS, CHARTERED SURVEYORS, LAND AGENTS (Regent 5681) W.! 





Telegrams : FAREBROTHER, LONDON 













































SOUTH DEVON | WEST SUFFOLK 


Ina Village. Convenient for Newmarket. 





Overlooking Gootrin-tm Bay. 


COMFORTABLE 






6 bedrooms, 3 reception rooms, 2 bath rooms. HOUSE 
ALL MAIN SERVICES. CENTRAL HEATING. | 6 bedrooms, 2 bath rooms, 3 reception a Useful outbuildings. Gardener’s 
| ELECTRIC LIGHT. GOOD WATER SUPPLY. MODERN DRAINAGE. 
ee, See ee Se WELL-TIMBERED GROUNDS INCLUDING PROLIFIC KITCHEN GARDEN 
| ACRE. _ AND 2 PADDOCKS. IN ALL ABOUT 
14 ACRES TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 43,350 
Further particulars from : FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover Street, {| Further particulars from Sole Agents: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 
= Fouts 13,087 26, Dover Street, W.1. Folio 13,686 








































TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.! MAPL Ee & C L 5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.! 
(Euston 7000) O., TD. (Regent 4685) 
ER M LESEX 
. BORDERS, NEAR NELSTREE: Adjoining a Pag over a mile KENT. CHISLEHURST VALUATIONS 
coupying one 0, pn Beira ye Mcp marron Station. Occupying a pleasant and most convenient 
1i4\milee from Station, FOR SALE. A TO BE SOLD situation. FURNITURE and EFFECTS 


1 

CHOICE MODERN HOUSE. REMARKABLY CHOICE LITTLE Oo GS 6c 
Approached by short drive. It is built of A PROPERTY. One that must be EXCELLENT HOUSE, with well- | valuedforInsurance, Probate, etc. 
purple stock brick, has all modern comforts | seen to be appreciated. The House has proportioned rooms, containing: Fine 
and contains : Lounge hall (18 ft. by 18 ft.), | every possible comfort, including radiators, | lounge hall, drawing room, dining room, 

dining room (17 ft. by 14 ft.), drawing room | electric fires, wireless points in every room | Small study, 7 bedrooms, bathroom, maids’ FU RNITU RE SALES 
od ft. by is f.), maids’ sitting a 5 | and contains: 3 fine reception rooms gg eg aotit. eared. ote 

rooms, dressing room, athrooms. | 5 bed and 88: r , x e 

Central heating throughout. Fitted basins. | panelled Epon Boon aatia’ chee! with full-size tennis court, crazy paving, Conducted in Town and Country 
Electric light, gas, etc. Double and single | room. GARAGE AND ATTRACTIVE — gerien, small kitchen garden, etc. 











garages. GARDEN ABOUT % ACRE, | GARDEN OF ABOUT 1 ACRE. MODERATE PRICE. APPLY—MAPLE & CO.,5, GRAFTON 
with SMALL SWIMMING POOL. | Full details of: MAPLE & Co., LrD., Recommended by the Agents : 
Recommended hy: MAPLE & Co., as above. | 5, Grafton Street, Old Bond Street, W.1. MAPLE & Co.. LTD., as above. STREET, OLD BOND STREET, W.1. 
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HANTS-WILTS BORDERS = LOVELY OLD TUDOR HOUSE | WEST SUSSEX BORDER 


Easy reach of Salisbury, Winchester, etc In beautiful country between Guildford and Petworth. | 600 ft. un. 





Reautiful views, 1 hour London, 


“4 @ i wé 
ae “ ded a 


; 


DELIGHTFUL OLD-WORLD HOUSE, amidst Rich in Characteristic Features. | A GREATLY REDUCED PRICE will be acce; 


ic arfectiv = ¢ i ul » se. 
charming country; secluded but not isolated; on bus Completely modernised yet retaining its original character. - ~ Sante ogee Bs  scmagge eceoten bat i 
route. 5 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception. Electric light. 7-8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 reception. Main electricity every comfort and convenience. 1: 8, 5 luxur) 


is 
. ; : ‘i we ; F 8 ception. Main services. Central heat) ¢ 
Central heating. Garage. Finely timbered gardens and — and water. Central heating. Stabling. Garage. Cottage. bathrooms, 4 wai a at eee a 3. 
meadowland. Fine old gardens. Hard court. Paddock, etc. Garages. 3 cottages. Beautiful gardens. 40 ACR) 3, 


ONLY £5,000 WITH 11 ACRES 5,000 GUINEAS WITH 7 ACRES FOR SALE, OR WOULD BE LET ' 
Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. Sole Agents: WILSON & CoO., 23, Mount Street, W.! 


















oxrorp JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK CHIPPING 


NORTON 
sid OXFORD & CHIPPING NORTON “ 


ON THE OXON-BUCKS BORDERS OXFORD || MILES — 


Outskirts of well-known Market Town. 








In a charming little village. a 
ELL-BUILT MODERN LABOUR-SAVING RESIDENCE, in first-class OTSWOLD PERIOD RESIDENCE. 4 sitting rooms, 








7 bed and dressi z 
2 zhout. 3/4 sitting rooms, 6/7 bed and dressing rooms, bathroom. ™ rooms, 2 bathrooms, 2/3 attics. Large barn fitted electric light. Main elect 
Main Socuis Gk ont eee ‘Main water supply. Main dralenee. Gas. Central light. Excellent water supply. ——— —e. — jas gopee . —- 
heating. Telephone. 2 garages. ABOUT *%, ACRE (an allotment nearby can be nee etre ee. services ary . a a AE. tine 
rented). PRICE FREEHOLD £4,000 (or near offer) (to include many tenant’s fixtures nga also 24 AC 4) FOR DISPOSAL. aT e238 PER ANNUM, Pre i 
and fittings and water softener). eel. rae Rae os ’ m 
Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. a Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE BETWEEN OXFORD AND AYLESBURY 
Lechlade Market Town 2 miles. 600 ft. up. 

TONE-BUILT COTSWOLD STYLE COUNTRY HOUSE, occupying EORGIAN RESIDENCE BUILT OF MELLOWED RED BRICK, enjoying 
s delightful position, enjoying fine views; close to good trout fishing. 2 sitting rooms, lovely views. 3/4 sitting rooms, 7/8 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms. Ma 
4 bedrooms, bathroom. Electiic light from private plant. Good water supply. (Main electric light. Water by electric pump. Central heating. Telephone. Garage an 
electricity and water supply available after the war.) Garage. ABOUT 7 ACRES, stabling. Kitchen garden, orchard, etc. ABOUT 2%, ay og 10-acre Paddock can 


MOSTLY PASTURELAND. PRICE FREEHOLD £3,800. be rented in addition. RENT FURNISHED £12" 12s. Od. PER WEEK, or the 








Agents: JAMES STYLES & Ww HITLOCK, Oxford. FREEHOLD WOULD BE SOLD. Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOOK, Oxford. 

D TO PURCHASE with 1’ossession during the next 4 months : ODERNISED SMALL AND MEDIUM-SIZED COUNTRY HOUSES 

WW‘ MoDERNISED PERIOD HOUSE - VERY ATTRACTIVE MODERN M WANTED, within 40/60 miles of London. We are unable to satisfy the enormous 

HOUSE, within 80 miles of London. Maximum 8 bedrooms, minimum 2 bathrooms. demand we receive for properties of the above nature. A large number of our 

Electric light and telephone essential. Small garden; some pastureland. WILL PAY applicants are eager to purchase such properties and are prepared to PAY QOOD 
Q@OOD PRICE. PRICES. 


Particulars to: Mrs. L., c/o JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 





Particulars to: JAMES StYLEs & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 


samen amines WILSON & CO. arowenor | 










































In the Estate of F. S. M. Saunders, Esq., Decd. DEVO NSH 1 RE 


*Twizxt moors and sea. 





In lovely rural surroundings, 





35 miles west of Exeter, 15 miles from Bude, and 5 miles from Holsworthy. 
IMPORTANT SALE OF 


FREEHOLD AGRICULTURAL AND RESIDENTIAL 
ESTATE 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION OF THE MAIN, KNOWN AS 


THE BOVACOTT ESTATE 


embracing the Residence, Grounds, Home Farm, East and Little Flares Farms, and 
adjacent lands, the whole situate in the Parish of Bradford, in the County of Devon- 
shire, extending to about 


303 ACRES 
To be submitted to AUCTION (unless previously sold i—™ at 
HOLSWORTHY on WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 9, 


Particulars from: KIVELL & SONS, Auctioneers, Stanhope 
Square, Holsworthy, Devon, 


Or from: Messrs. ATKEY & SON, Solicitors, 12, Park Place, St. James’s Street, 
London, 8.W.1. 




















ELLESLEY-SMITH & CO. 
17, BLAGRAVE ST, , READING. 
Reading 411 


CLO ee oniruL IN THE NATIONAL INTEREST IT IS ESSENTIAL TO 
catetsinaneRine = = HAVE AS MUCH TIMBER AS POSSIBLE IN ORDER TO 
CONSERVE SHIPPING SPACE 











Messrs. Leman’s ‘limber, Ltd., 





invite offers of timber from owners and agents who 
are willing to help the nation in these days of emergency. They are buyers under 
license, complying with the Government Control Regulations, of any quantity of 





Triangle of 
ALTON, PETERSFIELD and 
_— WINCHESTER 

yith a most fascinating view. Excellent 
house well back from road and having ’ I M ! I ) 
accommodation on 2 floors only. 3 sitting LEMAN S IMBER LI I E 


rooms, Offices, 6 bedrooms, bathroom, etc. 


standing or felled trees within 150 miles of London and they invite offers for sale. 


Co.’s water. (Main electricity at gate.) 34 CENTRAL CHAMBERS, EALING BROADWAY, W.5 
Garage and particularly choice garden and 
fruit orchards. Telephone : EALing 6002-3 
FREEHOLD ABOUT 4 ACRES 





£3,000 






































“Est 
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ll ESTATE HARRODS OFFICES 





Knsington 1490 KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE West Byfleet 
iene, aa . 62/64, BROMPTON RD., LONDON, S.W.1 > — 
MILES FROM CARLISLE | LOVELY WEYBRIDGE ADJACENT BEAUTIFUL*¢3 
DISTRICT c.3/By 
TO BE LET FURNISHED c.4 | Pleasant ant convenient situation, on the fringe of the Heath, EPPING FOREST 
| accessible to Station with Main Line service. A choice position with views of great charm and beauty. 





TOTS t Gor ea eee eee | WELL-APPOINTED FREEHOLD AN ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD 
entrance ha good reception rooms, downstairs 

00a. 6 bed and dressing rooms (4 with lavatory RESIDENCE RESIDENCE 

is, h. & ¢.), 2 bathrooms, complete offices. Electric Lounge, 3 reception, 7 bedrooms, bathrooms. AMIDST DELIGHTFUL SURROUNDINGS, CON- 
and cooking. Refrigerator. Central heating. Main drainage.- Co.’s electric light, gas and water. Central VENIENT TO A STATION AND ADJOINING GOLF 





: : cra peared i st pea oa ? uh ” ro Lounge hall, 2 large reception, billiards, 6 bedrooms, 
SIVE BU ‘TIVE GROUNDS SECLUDED GARDENS } y ” 
EXPENSIVE aaa E GROUNT SECLUDE a GARDENS AND GROU am. EASY TO | bathroom. Modern conveniences. 


WELL-TIMBERED PLEASURE GARDENS, WITH 


hone. Modern drainage. Garage for 3 cars, etc. heating. . Telephone. COURSE. 
| fAINTAIN. IN ALL ABO 








i OO... am frontage 1 ACRE bi : pire 7 vies ~ ER LAWNS, ROCKERY, PRO- 
and posses age. " »} »} rear’ ORCHARD. IN ALL 
YARDS FISHING RIGHTS IN THE EDEN, BOTH GREAT OPPORTUNITY ABO 
ONLY 7 GNS. “A WEEK LOW PRICE FOR QUICK anne 2 peo 
INCLUDING GARDENER’S WAGES. Inspected and recommended by the Agents : REASONABLE PRICE for a QUICK SALE 
Recommended as something exceptional by: G. H eee cy oe Ee gy og ”  halaes — oe by the Agents : 
‘ si iF: 99. Eztn. é ARRODS L 2/6: \e S.W.1. 
Tel. Kk ensington 1400. Btn, 808.) ) And Surrey Office West Byfleet. | (Tel. eam 1400.” Bin. 807.) 7 
| IEE es . 
LIMPSFIELD AND c.2 SALIENT FEATURES OF A c.2) IN THE PICTURESQUE VILLAGE OF 
AM PROPERTY | 
hoc 1 HOUR FROM VICTORIA, SUNBURY-ON-THAMES °? 
In lovely open country and near a well- —— a. Local 
user t t tati } 0 - is P P s ™ 
em do Brg a eachat a sommes. | ~~ QR LONDON BRIDGE | (station, with steric tring to Waterton, and 10 
| . 
ARTISTIC MODERN COPY OF A AN ELEGANT HOUSE OF UNUSUALLY 
TUDOR HOUSE | FINE BUILD AND FITMENT SUBSTANTIALLY BUILT DETACHED 


worr, UP, FACING SOUTH WITH A LOVELY | Lounge hall, 3 reception, billiards or playroom (36 ft. by HOUSE 


15 ft.), 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. All main services. | 








OUTLOOK. Complete central heating. | Lounge hall, 2 reception, 5 bedrooms, 1 dressing room, 
s reception, 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, maids’ sitting room. ABOUT 3 ACRES | 2 tiled nestencun. All main services. Independent hot 
Main services. Central heating. Fitted wash basins in | water. Good garage. Two-room cottage. 
bedrooms. A POSITION IN A HILL-TOWN ASSURING AMENT- 
GARAGE FOR 2 CARS. TIES FOR SHOPPING, LOCAL TRANSPORT AND 
DOMESTIC HELP. | WEL STC CK tp G IN OF 3 1" 
GARDENS AND GROUNDS OF ABOUT | -arOOKs eee a en 
A southern outlook, 500 ft. up, with a glorious view. . " 
14, ACRES | 3, ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WALKING DISTANCE OF STATION, DAILY REACH | 
, : ' OF MAN’S OFFICE. | FREEHOLD £2,500 
Contents by Valuation if require 
( y q ) FREEHOLD £6,000 
Inspected and strongly recommended by : ; Strongly recommended by Sole London Agents : | HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 5.W.1. 
HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton aeae S.W.1. 
(Pel. : Kensington 1490. Extn. 8 %.) 
4 | 
CHESHIRE c3 | FARNHAM & BASINGSTOKE | NEW FOREST 4 
In unspoilt country, with magnificent views of the Welsh Close to an old-world Village, yet amidst unspoilt surroundings * 


Hills and Dee Estuary. and with a bus servire passing the door. 








CHARMING RESIDENCE A GENUINE TUDOR COTTAGE 


WITH BLACK AND WHITE FACING. 
sreception, 7 bed and dressing rooms, nursery, 3 bathrooms. | FULL OF OAK BEAMS AND OPEN FIREPLACES. 


GENUINE XVIIth CENTURY COTTAGE ON TWO FLOORS, WITH WEALTH OF OAK BEAMS, 


OF IRRESISTIBLE CHARM AND CHARACTER | LARGE FIREPLACES, PRIEST'S HOLE, PARQUET 
FLOORING, ETC. 

















“ee 1. 8 ‘ : ° 3 reception, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, complete offices, 
Co.’s electric light and water. Garage 2 cars. 2 or 3 reception, 4 or 5 bedrooms (with lavatory basins, mapas maids’ sitting room, ete. , 
XCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE GARDENS WITH B. & ¢), 5 bathrocun, oles. Garage. Brick-built garage. 
ENNIS AND OTHER LAWNS, VEGETABLE | VERY ATTRACTIVE BUT INEXPENSIVE GARDEN | DELIGHTFUL GARDEN WITH TENNIS COURT, 
a) en ieee AS oF ROSE GARDEN, KITCHEN GARDEN, ETC. IN ALL 
2 ACRES ¥, ACRE ABOUT 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD OR WOULD PRICE £3,750 FREEHOLD % ACRE 
BE LET UNFURNISHED VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION. ONLY £2,650 FREEHOLD 
Recommended as something unique by : 
HARRODS LtD., 62/64, S.W. Recommended by : 
mice ane HARRODS LD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. Harrops Lrp., 62/64. Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
aH i ° ls (Tel. : Kensington 1490. Eztn. 806.) (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 806.) 
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BOURNEMOUTH : SOUTHAMPTON : = 
WILLIAM FOX, FS, AGT qNBRIAN COX. PASI AVAL. = 
E. STODDART FOX, P.A.S.L, F.A.L LAND AGENTS BRIGHTON : 


it zc MAMBRO!” — BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 


FORFARSHIRE 


Within and adjoining the City of Dundee. 


THE WELL-KNOWN FREEHOLD AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 
KNOWN AS 
STRATHMARTINE ESTATE 
COMPRISING 
10 MIXED FARMS 









= 











EQUIPPED WITH EXCELLENT HOUSES AND FARM BUILDINGS AND VARYING IN AREA FROM ABOUT 
82 ACRES TO 284 ACRES 
3 SMALL HOLDINGS WITH COTTAGES, 4 ENCLOSURES OF LAND, 10 ENCLOSURES OF WOODLANDS (SOME WITH WELL-GROWN TIMBER). 
SMALL HOLDING—* TILEHOUSES,” WITH 4 COTTAGES AND LAND. 


COTTAGE, SMITHY AND LAND. 
WYNTON KNACKERY, QUARRY, PUTTING GREEN, 4 COTTAGES AND GARDENS. 





AND THE SUPERIORITY OF 27 LOTS OF WELL SECURED FEU DUTIES PRODUCING £226 PER ANNUM 
THE WHOLE OF THE ESTATE EXTENDS TO AN AREA OF ABOUT 


1,512 ACRES 
RENT ROLL £2,368 PER ANNUM "4 


VACANT POSSESSION OF WOODLANDS WILL BE GIVEN ON COMPLETION OF THE PURCHASE, 


To be offered for SALE by AUCTION in 65 LOTS at THE MARRYAT HALL, DUNDEE, on THURSDAY, 
DECEMBER 17, 1942, at 1l1a.m. precisely (unless previously sold privately). 


Soiicitors: Messrs. RAWLINS, DAVY & WELLS, Hinton Chambers, Bournemouth; Messrs. J. C. BRODIE & SONS, 5, Thistle Street, Edinburgh, 2. 


Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & Sons, Bournemouth, Southampton, Brighton. 











ADJOINING | ON THE FRINGE OF THE SOUTH HAMPSHIRE 
BEAUTIFUL NEW FOREST NEW FOREST Commanding beautiful views. Within a short distance of the 
Commanding magnificent views. CONSIDERED TO BE ONE OF THE MOST MODERN | Coast and the delightful New Forest. | 
HOUSES IN THE COUNTRY. 
WELL-CONSTRUCTED GABLED 2 miles from a Market Town. 14 miles from Bournemouth. PERFECT EXAMPLE OF A 
RESIDENCE VERY COMFORTABLE SMALL | GENTLEMAN’S RESIDE 
} COUNTRY RESIDENCE | ‘ ‘ NCE Id 
7 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. | COMPLETED IN DECEMBER, 1939, AND BUILT ready for immediate occupation. 
Maids’ sitting room. Offices. FOR PRESENT OWNER’S REQUIREMENTS. | 9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. excellent 
Garage 2 cars. Electric lighting plant. Company’s water. POSSESSING ALL MODERN CONVEN TEN( ES. domestic offices. Stabling. Garage for 2cars. Chauffeur’s Co 
4 a a, 2 gfe wee ——. boxroom, 2 flat. 
. IN TENN J bathrooms, heated linen cupboard, 2 good reception rooms, : , 
CHARMIEKG oo nae. . cxenagd Count. — large lounge hall, excellent offices. Companies’ gas, water and electric light. Hi 
PRODUCTIVE KITCHEN GARDEN, PADDOCK. = PEN ie = <a ‘ 
| Main electricity, gas and water. Fitted wardrobes. Large | MAGNIFICENT INEXPENSIVE GARDENS AND Di 
10% ACRES wT ee eaten, p mg as GROUNDS comprising 2 grass tennis courts and pavilion, Su 
ALSO A DETACHED COTTAGE IN VILLAGE, | EXCEPTIONALLY WELL LAID OUT GARDENS, towns, ee 0 garden, large paddock. The 
| with tennis and other lawns, orchard, productive kitchen whole extending to an area of about 
PRICE £6,700 FREEHOLD garden. In all about 5 ACRES 
(or near offer) 3 ACRES. PRICE £5,000 FREEHOLD =~ 
For orders to view apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old For full particulars apply: Fox & Sons 
Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. ie By . + Aaa A, 
Px 
4 miles from Wimborne, 6 miles from Ringwood, 6% miles from Bournemouth. In a good residential district about *, mile from an excellent 18-hole Golf Course, a 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY Garage for 2 cars. Stabling. T 
WELL-CONSTRUCTED Companies’ gas, water and electricit) 2 
RESIDENCE 








THE GARDEN AND GROUND 


EXTEND IN ALL T JT 
BUILT WITH THE BEST D IN ALL TO ABOUT 


MATERIALS AND IN PERFECT 
CONDITION THROUGHOUT. 


14% ACRES 


and are attractively timbered a 

inexpensive to maintain. They inclu 

ornamental and kitchen gardens, 1 
garden, rockeries and fish pond. 


5 bedrooms, boxroom, bathroom, 3 
reception rooms, lounge hall, excellent 
domestic offices. 





For further particulars apply: Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. (11 BRANCH OFFICES) 


































IT IN THE MEANTIME 


ose who must drive at ng At: 


UST DRIVE SAFELY. 


/o(HARTLEY 


HEADLAMP DEVICE 


V. & N. HARTLEY, WELLINGTON MILLS 
GREENFIELD, Near OLDHAM 














HKAVIER LOADS HIGHER SPEEDS 
LIGHTER DRAUGHT with 
Ideal 


for THE 
corn, “NORTH STOKE 
Dung, and WA G O N 7 
Sugar Beet 


Watch Tyre 
Pressures 


Save ‘Rubber 
ROBERT C. KEEN, NORTH STOKE, BENSON, OXON 


Particulars from 





(PROPRIETOR) Phone : WALLINGFORD 3225. 











TELEPHONE 
27301! (20 LINES) 


par 








Head Of tice LE E D S 
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INCREASE THE YIELOS 
OF ALL YOUR FIELOS 


become a 
WINTER 


MILK 
producer 








If you are a summer milk producer, turn to winter 
milk —the Nation’s vital need. You are not 
expected to turn your herd round tomorrow. 
But you can start mow and in the winter of 
1943/44 both you and your country will begin 
to reap the benefit. 


START BY BULLING YOUR 


HEIFERS BEFORE CHRISTMAS 
so that they calve in Autumn 1943 


and then... 


* CROP your arable land next spring to get more 
cereals, more beans and peas, more kale and roots— 
to feed your cows for production in 1943/44. 


* INCREASE ite yields and quality of your 


crops by better cultivations and top-dressing. 


* IMPROVE your grassland by better manage- 


ment and top-dressing—to get early and late “bites,” 
better hay and more of it. You must make silage: 
you'll find it a Godsend. 


* 


Do these things. Make winter milk production your 
war effort. It will pay you and the children will 
have more milk when they need it most—in winter. 





More winter milk 
will save young lives 











ISSUED BY THE MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES 
ae LLL LENE SSS ERTIES ARETE 





















tional Permanent sayj 
! ng. 
roof if damaged by blag 


Barns, stables 


* ++ an addj- 
ent for quick repairs to 7 
blackout Screening. a: 


Pluvex js excel] 
St, and is ideal for 





ee vents rotti 
no tig — pness. That applies also to the b na 
i. ete or tile floors, and wherever d a 
€r damp occ, 
s 


And for THESE { Kennels, hen houses, 


lean-to’s, tool sheds, bat 


temporary wind 


tery h i 
indow repairs, lee. sina. 


a 


144 MEADOW MIL 
IS e STONEHOUSE ° GLOUCESTER 
SHIRE 
























WARNING ! 


We wish to draw the attention of our clients and all others with 
independent Water Supplies that the time of year has arrived when 
their installations should be looked over, and any exposed parts 
protected from frost. When this is not practicable, water should be 
drained from pumping installations, pipe lines and engines after use 





in severe weather. 

Particular attention should be given to this matter in these times, 
as apart from inconvenience and expense, it may not be possible 
to obtain the necessary spare parts without considerable delay. 

If you are in doubt as to what action should be taken in your case 
please write us, when we shall be pleased to advise you. 


With compliments, 
DUKE & OCKENDEN Ltd. 
Engineers for Water Supply and Sole Makers of ‘‘DANDO’’ Pumps 


I Victoria St., Westminster, S.W.1. Ferry Wharf, Littlehampton 
Tele : Abbey 6338 * Tele : Six * 































SERVICE KIT— Regular and Auxiliar 


Ow charges for 5 
est 
materials. Agents in all Sg on Bef 


BURBERRYsS LTD. HAYMARKET 





LONDON, s.V 























Steam your 
Swill & Save 
your Stock 


— Don’t give disease to your 
pigs. 

— Cook all your pig food. 
All waste food can be 
sterilised by steam cooking 
in the Alfa Cooker, which 
brings out the properties 
of the food. ’ 


— The extra advantage of the 
Alfa Cooker is that it 
enables you to use Coal, 
Coke, Gas or Wood. 






All parts 


replaceable. 


FA with Bl yp s7EAM 


SUPPLIED FOR SMALL FIRST PAYMENT 


valls. £17 6s. 9d. (or £6 6s. 9d. and 4 quarterly 
payments of £3). 

33 galls. £20 14s. od. (or £6 18s. od. and 4 quarterly 
payments of £3 15s. od). 

50 galls. £24 16s. 1od. (or £7 5s. 7d. and 4 quarterly 

payments of £4 15s. od.). 
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THE MACHINE YOU WILL EVENTUALL 


The ‘shortage of experienced cowmen is offset by the fact that 
inexperienced labour can be used with brief training when using 
the Alfa-Laval Combine-Recorder. 


ALFA - LAVAL COMPANY LIMITED, Great West Road, Brentford, Middlesex. 


1942 


#1T DEPENDS ON WHAT YOU DO NO} 











safe clean milk production. 


As guns are to the troops, milk production is to the nation 


PAN BING NY 


COMBINE - RECORDER 













Y BUY 


Also there is the certainty of 


‘Phone: EALing 0166 (6 lines) 


















The Alfa Fore 
Milk (Strip) 
Cup (Pat. No. 
497126) detects 
udder troubles 
Vastitistraced 
at early stage 
Invaluable for 
Panel” herds 
Post free, 6/4 











‘*The North Wind doth blow, and we shall 


have snow... .”’ 


“. . . And what will poor Such little children deserve 
Robin do then? Poor thing!’ our help and pity. The toddlers 
The children know very well above are safe in one of the 
what Robin, cold and hungry, Society’s Homes now, warm in 
will do. He will hop on to the knowledge that they are 
your window-sill, perhaps peck loved and cared for. At least 
at the pane, begging for a few their Home will have its Yule 
crumbs, confident you will not Log! But the Society runs 
refuse him. If the children nearly two hundred Homes 
tapped on your window, would and War Nurseries and have 
you refuse them? For they, over 6,000 children in their 
too, know what it is like to be care who have to be fed, 
cold and hungry in the winter. clothed, and given a fair 
Homeless and neglected, it is chance; and there are others 
not long since they felt the icy needing our help. Won’t you 
touch of the “north wind’ help us to protect such little 
and had neither the warmth of children and to equip them to 
a fire, nor the warmth of a_ stand up to the North Winds 
mother’s love to protect them. of life? 


Cheques and P.O.s crossed Barclays Ltd. gratefully received by 
the Sec., W. R. Vaughan, O.B.E., WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY, 
Evacuation Hqrs., JOEL ST., PINNER, MIDDLESEX. 














To flavour meat pies, rissoles, hash 
Add Y.R. thin—a generous dash, 
Fish, cheese and meat need Y.R. thick 
Makes them tasty in a tick ' 

Thin and Thick—the famous pair. 

A boon to all who like good fare. 


NEW CONTROLLED PRICES :— 
THIN - lid. and 1/33d. 
THICK 7d. and I1d. 

















w Supplies .imited—use sparingly. 








~~ 





Made by 
Goodali, Backhouse & Co., Ltd., 


Leeds, makers of famous sauces 
tor 70 years. LY 
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J URITAN LEATHER SOLE 


Puritan Tanneries Limited, Runeorn 
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Bertram Park 


LADY MARGARET ALEXANDER 


Lady Margaret Alexander, who is the younger daughter of the fifth Earl of Lucan, was married in 1931 to’ 
General the Hon. Sir H. R. L. G. Alexander, k.c.B., c.s.1., D.s.o., M.c., Commander-in-Chief Middle East. 
They have a daughter and two sons. Lady Margaret Alexander is working with the W.V.S in London 
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EDITORIAL OFFICES : é 

2-10, TAVISTOCK STREET, | 

COVENT GARDEN, 
WA22. 


Telegrams: Country Life, London. 
Telephone : Temple Bar 7351 





5 


ADVERTISEMENTS AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES 


TOWER HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
WS2. 


Telephone: Temple Bar 4363 


The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 

tions requiring a veply must be accompanied by the 

requisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 


Postal rates on this issue: Inland 2d. Canada 1d. 
Elsewhere abroad 2d. 
The fact that goods made of raw materials in short 
supply owing to wary conditions ave advertised in 
Country LIFE should not be taken as an indication 
that they are necessarily available for export. 





BISHOPS’ PALACES 
SSOCIATIONS with Bishop Proudie of 
Barchester, and the bounty of princely 
prelates, are still evoked in the layman 
by the thought of bishops’ palaces. 
But modern bishops view these historic and 
stately buildings with mixed feelings. They 
voiced them at the recent session of the Church 
Assembly when a measure was considered to 
enable the Ecclesiastical Commissioners to 
maintain these official residences out of central 
funds and to separate bishops’ personal stipends 
from their official expenses. A bishop’s wife 
told of the difficulty of running a house with 
30 rooms even before the war, and could not 
see how it would be possible after the war. 
The Bishop of London implied that, unless the 
measure was adopted immediately, he would 
not be able to remain at Fulham another year. 
Other speakers, while agreeing with him, testi- 
fied to the spiritual and social value of the 
background afforded by a noble building in the 
entertainment of diocesan workers and can- 
didates for ordination. The Bishop of Gloucester 
admitted he was a poorer man for being a 
bishop but regarded a good house as a great 
episcopal asset. He was afraid that the vesting 
of bishops’ palaces in an impersonal central 
authority would destroy the interest of the 
locality in the work of the Church. 

These are all relevant factors which must 
be set against the general, if ill-informed, 
prejudice against the nominally large stipends 
received by bishops. As honest men they are 
somewhat self-conscious about them although 
their salaries, in fact, rarely cover their ex- 
penses. They feel rather like Archbishop 
Cranmer did about Saltwood Castle, illustrated 
on another page of this issue. ‘‘Observing 
the murmurs and envy that his possessions 
brought on him,”’ he restored most of his castles 
to the Crown. Earlier this year, on March 13, 
we illustrated the most historic of existing 
bishops’ palaces and discussed the suggestion 
for their being devoted partly to public pur- 
poses, as is already the case with Durham and 
Farnham Castles. We concluded that for 
reasons of situation and planning, and the 
uncertainty of securing the necessary funds, 
this course was more attractive than practical. 
The present measure, which was carried, is to 
be welcomed as at once safeguarding spiritual 
assets—in the wider sense—which neither the 
Church nor the nation can afford should be 
liquidated, and relieving a group of estimable 
men from a questionable burden. 





CHRISTMAS IS COMING 


T is the custom to publish Christmas numbers 
well in advance of Christmas; so that they 
become prophetic rather than topical. A 
Christmas number is as a herald blowing on 
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his trumpet a note at once of cheerfulness and 
warning. It cheers us with the thought that 
Christmas is once more drawing near and 
warns us to buy our presents, make plans about 
the turkey and “post early” our letters to 
those who must be far away. Even in the dark- 
est hours the country has been unwavering in 
its allegiance to this festival of reunion and 
friendship, and for at least that one day in the 
vear has lightened its heart and almost for- 
gotten the overhanging shadow. This will be 
the fourth Christmas of war-time and, duly 
touching wood, we may hope that it will be 
merrier than any of its three predecessors and 
in its turn a predecessor of one merrier and 
happier still. As we lately welcomed the ringing 
of the church bells so we accept Christmas, as 
an occasion for rejoicing without relaxing. The 
hardest-worked crew, undergoing the sterner 
preparations for a race, grows sometimes a little 
stale and is allowed to break its training for a 
single night, in order that it may come back re- 
freshed to its long course of exercise and absti- 
nence. Taken in that spirit Christmas is an 
alterative and a tonic. 


WINTER AFTERNOON 


HE light that afternoon flowed grey and cool 
Across the breathless meadows and the trees 
Stood out tike seaweed in a shadowed pool, 
Against the sky a sharply painted frieze, 
The frontiers of a water-coloured world. 
The rosy roofs, whose dormers shine like eyes, 
Were blurred and shrouded by the smoke that 
curled 
And crept across the tiles, too slow to rise. 
A figure in some life-sized paperweight, 
I stood, half waiting for some hand to shake 
This calm and lifeless scene, as long ago, 
Seizing the smooth round globe, I would create 
Earthquakes to rock that little world and make 
The houses vanish in a swirl of snow. 
Oem tee. OF 


CIVIC THEATRES 


URITAN tradition had serious doubts as to 

the respectability of painting, sculpture and 
music, but none as to the Satanic origins of 
dancing and play-acting or as to the proper social 
status of those addicted to the practice of them. 
There can be few to-day, however, who regard 
the devotion of a moderate amount of public 
money to the fostering of the Drama as a 
deliberate affront to their religious convictions. 
On the other hand, those who have lived 
abroad know the valuable part which State 
and city theatres play. The British Drama 
League’s proposal for the development of the 
Theatre on a State-aided basis after the war 
is the first of its kind to be promulgated. Its 
recommendations are widely supported by 
experts in the theatrical profession. If the 
scheme goes ahead we may see in the post-war 
years every town of size with its own flourishing 
theatre, its own repertory company and its own 
local playwrights. There are those, of course, 
who affect to view with dread the laying of the 
dead hand of Government on the living spirit 
of a too easily devitalised art. But those who 
realise how the drama is not only devitalised 
but prostituted and degraded by unbridled 
commercialism can have no doubt as to the 
importance of keeping standards high and 
disinterested. 


THE LAND GIRL 


ee Girls have the hardest work of any 
of the women’s services, and, as Lady 
Denman says, those who lie in bed in the 
early morning hours of darkness might well 
reflect on the hardships and sacrifices cheerfully 
endured by this gallant and devoted little army. 
There have always been, however, especially from 
the town-bred girls’ point of view, serious draw- 
backs entailed by the method and nature of her 
employment. The countrywoman knows how 
to dress to make the best of all weathers. The 
town girl does not; and unless, like her sisters 
in the auxiliary Forces, she is provided with 
thoroughly sound clothing—particularly boots 
—and equipment her lot is an unhappy one. 
Her employment at the usual agricultural rates 
of pay and on the usual conditions does not 
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provide her with any form of security against 
accident, illness or unemployment apart from 
the established scheme of national insuranc¢ 
It is no doubt impossible to turn the W.L,4 
into a privileged class of farm workers: that 
would be unfair to the others. But what can 
be done, and what H.M. the Queen has taken 
the initiative in doing, is to raise a fund which 
will endow the Land Army as a permanent 
organisation and allow it to provide its members 
with the same security against sickness anq 
hardship as obtains in the Forces. 


LHUDE SING TISHOO 


HE time of the blowing of noses ha: come 
Nearly all of us have got colds and ‘early 
all our neighbours profess to have 
though these are palpably not so bad 
ours. Our sentiments towards the comm: 2 cold 
are indeed a little mixed. We complai: of jt 
loudly enough, but at the same time \y : take 
a certain possessive pride in our own 
and torrential brand. 


them 
iS are 


pecial 
When we do } ive a 


cold it is, we say, emphatically a ¢ orter, 
Neither do we wholly disdain the occ. sional 
day indoors which it entails, with its acc pani- 
ments of toasting our bedroom slippers +t the 
fire and reading some cherished and eas) going 
old friend among our books. So we a’ once 
envy and pity the gentleman who has p blicly 
declared that he has not had as much 5 the 
ghost of a sneeze for 18 years. Porridge milk 


pudding and blancmange he eschews as he ould 
the very devil, and so far we need not ¢, :arrel 
with his prescription, but many will jib +t his 
positive injunctions : fruit and milk for break- 
fast, raw vegetable salad and a baked potato 
for lunch, fish and steamed vegetables «nd a 
nut or two if he can get them for dinner. We 
may even wonder whether the remedy is not 
worse than the illness, murmuring to ourselves 
Prior’s familiar lines : 

Cured yesterday of my disease 

I died last night of my physician. 
Better a few days of snuffling than a cycle of 
shredded parsnips. 


BEACHCOMBERS’ HARVEST 


RECENT report told of great quantities 

of rubber having been washed ashore 
from a wreck. This cargo, released by a gale’s 
assault, was pre-war stuff, but as war enor- 
mously multiplies shipping losses, so_ the 
quantities of goods washed ashore also increase, 
and in some areas A.T.S. and others are detailed 
to salvage and sort all ‘‘returns’’ from the sea. 
About two years ago beachcombers on one 
coast were said to be making £40 a day—and 
not by observing the laws relating to flotsam, 
jetsam, ligan or lagan. During the last war 
the women of some coastal villages used to 
bivouac overnight on the dunes so that they 
might be nearer to the beach when the early 
morning tide came in, while they doubtless 
made supplication after the fashion of Parson 
Troutbeck: ‘‘We pray thee, O Lord, not that 
wrecks should happen, but that if wrecks do 
happen, Thou wilt guide them into the Scilly 
Isles, for the benefit of the poor inhabitants.” 
(Not all the goods ‘‘salvaged’’ were fully 
appreciated: there was, for example, a cask 
of claret. ‘‘Claret?’’ observed a_ whisky- 
drinking villager some years later, ‘‘Claret’s not 
bad stuff. If you sprinkle it with sugar you 
can’t tell it from port.’’) But it is worthy of 
remark that many lost vessels release theif 
cargoes only after the passage of centuries. 
Quantities of 300-year-old gold coins have |een 
found on beaches in our own time, and two 
or three generations ago certain cottage far lies 
in the Gower Peninsula were rumoured to | ave 
“acquired” very handsome pieces of t ble 
silver which were traced to the breaking-v > of 
that galleon which was lost while bringi: 3 4 
royal bride’s dowry to Britain. So it may ¢ »me 
to pass that some of the treasure sunk in ‘his 
second world war will not be washed as ore 
until the year 2242. 


Our series What is Wrong with Build g? 
will be resumed next week with Mr. Geof ‘ey 
Jellicoe’s article on Prefabrication. 
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ORDING to the various books on birds 
the chaffinch is not listed as a migrant, 
but most of those people who take some 
interest in the birds in their gardens 


hav ticed probably that the chaffinch dis- 
ap] from his usual haunts somewhere about 
the nning of September, and the question is, 
whe veshe go? Throughout the severe weather 
in 1 vinter he is much in evidence with his 
ins t ‘‘pink-pink,’’ and with the coming of 
spl 1e sings his short hurried song all the 
hou { daylight in a manner that suggests 
tha has really no time for singing, but has 
“ti it off his chest.’’ Later on one sees 
val pairs with their young, but with the 
ap h of autumn there comes a hiatus so 


far haffinches are concerned, and the birds 
are nt from their quarters until in October 
one sus big flights of hens only, who stay for 
a few days and then pass on. Following the 
le may see an equally big concourse of 
ut this is by no means certain. Then 
me in mid-winter we realise that our old 
; are back with us again, and taking 
lace at the birds’ breakfast-table. 
e point is, what is the chaffinch’s routine, 
.id is our British bird a migrant or only a local 
uomad? I ask the question because, when | 
lived on the northern coast of Sinai, enormous 
locks of migrating chaffinches would appear in 
iny garden towards the end of October and 
peginning of November, and the first batches 
were all hens. The cocks would arrive later. 
Sinai is, of course, too far east for British 
migrants, and the birds who visited me there 
were probably from Central Europe. Neverthe- 
less it would go to prove that the chaffinch 
does not stay put as is popularly supposed, 
and it would be interesting to know what pro- 
portion of them go abroad for the winter. 


* * 
* 


NOTHER bird who leaves his accustomed 
garden haunts in the autumn is the 
robin, and I have been two under establishment 
fora month or more. The sitting-room or 
“staff’’ robin—so called because the red of his 
breast extends to his cap-band—is here, but 
the robin who is attached to the poultry for 
rations, and the robin who superintends dig- 
ging are both absent. 

The latter constitutes a really serious loss, 
as a large piece of land affected by wireworm is 
being dug over, and there is no one to attend 
to the insects. I know of no other bird who will 
work in conjunction with the spade and, though 
starlings and perhaps a pheasant may come down 
later on the recently dug ground, the oppor- 
tunity of getting the wireworms has gone, as the 
wily insect loses no time in burrowing back into 
the soil from which he has been thrown. More- 
over, whatever I happen to be doing—except 
fis! ing—I like an enthusiastic audience, and 


hens 
COC k 
some 
regul: 
their 


anything more thoroughly appreciative than a 
ron I do not know. His little excited chatter 
ween a big yellow wireworm writhes out of the 


3; obviously a remark to the effect that never 
is life has he seen anyone who dug so well. 


* * 
* 


was interesting to learn from Mr. 
hurchill that General Montgomery deceived 
‘nemy by withdrawing an armoured corps 
the line, training it very ostensibly in the 
blocks, and moving it up by night to its 
ion for the break through on the morrow. 
the benefit of German reconnaissance 
lanes, however, he left their camp standing, 
her with a most imposing array of canvas 
iessian tanks. This recalls the third battle 
\za in 1917 when Allenby pretended he was 


THE TRACK TO THE 


going to strike on the coast, and so massed 
his cavalry corps around Deir el Ballah. Then 
by night he sent them round to the south of 
Beer Sheba, but by the coast the cavalry camps 
remained, and industrious Egyptian Labour 
Corps, wearing British helmets, assiduously fed 
and watered ‘‘stalking’’ horses made of brown 
army blankets. 

The Turks “‘bought this pup”’ hence our 
advance to Jaffa and Jerusalem, and a year 
later Allenby sold them another from the same 
litter, which is rather more than the average 
dishonest dog-fancier can achieve. This time, 
during the preparations for the battle of 
Megiddo, when he meant to strike on the coast, 
he put the cavalry corps in the Jordan Valley, 
with the resulting huge clouds of dust rising 
over miles of country, and by night he shifted 
them to the orange and olive groves by the sea; 
while once again the Egyptians tended the 
blanket horses in their old camps. 

* * 
* 


N both these battles he provided neat little 

sidelines to add to the deception. Before 
Megiddo he marched the West Indian battalions 
down from Jerusalem to Jericho every day for 
a week, returning them by night in lorries, and 
he took over for the use of his staff the most 
comfortable hotel in Jerusalem. The war 
correspondents, always on the look-out for a 
dig at the staff and its desire for comfort, 
“‘bought’”’ this as well as the Turks, thus 
adding to the publicity and the genuineness of 
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Mi ae oa ‘ ’ 
H. Smith 

STILE: DERBYSHIRE 

the move; so that when the push came by Jaffa 

the great mass of the Turkish army was east 

of Jordan to repel an attack which never 

materialised. 

The tit-bit at Gaza was staged by the senior 
Intelligence officer—a well-known ornithologist 
—who went bird watching in no-man’s land 
and blundered right on to the Turkish trenches 
while following the movements of a desert 
chat or Sinai rose finch. They opened fire on 
him and “‘frightened’’ him so badly he nearly 
fell off his horse, losing his cap and dropping 
his haversack containing his notebook and 
various other articles. 

That night G.H.Q. sent, in a code which 
the Turks knew, a wireless message to the 
British division on that part of the line stating 
that an important notebook had been dropped 
by a staff officer out for his evening’s exercise, 
and that patrols must be sent out at once to 
find it. This was the most successful ‘‘pup”’ 
of all as everyone bought it, the British division 
bidding higher than anyone, and the desert 
rang with furious remarks concerning “those 
staff officers who go messing about on 








their —— horses, and losing things which 
better men have to go and find for them.”’ 


However, the patrols of the division were 
too late for the Turks got there first and found 
the notebook—as was hoped—and in it was a 
report on the water supplies at Beer Sheba 
stating that they were absolutely inadequate 
for any cavalry force, and that there could be 
no question of the use of mounted troops. 
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CHRISTMAS 


WHITE OR GREEN? 


a 


By V. H. FRIEDLAENDER 


<— 


HRISTMAS in England: the words 
are tantamount to as many varieties 
of weather as England possesses ; for 
we can all remember white Christ- 

mases, green Christmases, slushy Christ- 
mases, spring-like Christmases, Christmases 
of black frost or silver thaw, and Christmases 
like minor heat waves. 

But probably, if we thought about it, 
we should find that the word Christmas 
really means to each of us what we remember 
of one particular Christmas of our lives: the 
Christmas associated with first love, for 
instance, or with some Christmas tree of our 
childhood, of which we can say : 

‘lime scatters dust on me and mine: 

Che tree, long dead, is still divine ! 

Or it may mean some other keen, exquisite 
experience in the dawn of life. 


To offer one example: that of a seven- 
year-old child newly arrived home from the 
East. To that child snow was no common- 
place; it had never been seen or imagined 
before. And snow burst into sight one 
Christmas morning, smoothly outlining the 
lovely curves of the Malvern Hills. So those 
hills, in one memory, are for ever “ Christmas,” 
as they lie beneath their calm enchantment, 
the snows of yester-year. They are accom- 
panied by another picture, dating from the 
same morning; an indoor one this time. 
Downstairs breakfast is cooking and can be 
deliciously smelt; downstairs are fires and 


“A COUNTRY HOUSE 
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BEN&ATH THEIR 


presents and merriment. Yet for three 
minutes (that are to last as long as life) the 
child lingers beside a cold bedroom window, 


LOADS OF SNOW AND WITH A 
OF LYRIC 


Dorien Leigh 
QUALITY ABOUT THEM 
POETRY 


snatched into fairyland. For on the inner 
side of that window-pane are entrancing 
patterns newly made by the frost—trees and 


IN A SETTING OF NOBLE TREES” 
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ferns, flowers, grottoes, palaces—and outside, 
in a corner of the jutting wall sheltered from 
the wind, is a large spider’s web that has 
turned during that same night into a 


olitte 


men 
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ig diamond filigree. 
- some people Christmas will be a 
y of skating on the fens, the ice rosy 
nset or silver under the moon; for 
t will be woodland trees, black and 
eneath their loads of snow, and with 
y about them of lyric poetry. For 
again, memory will evoke a country 
| a setting of noble trees, or a country 
owards an ancient village church, 
some little stream whose banks are 
in snow, but where winter is not yet 
command, for the water still trickles, 
mble branches thrust up and make a 
ive pattern on the snow. 
s many men, so many _ minds.” 
many memories, too. There will be 
zes in plenty, even this Christmas, of 
nemories; and there are few parts 
ch more crammed with magic than 
ee little words: ‘“‘Do you remember 
” It is one of the unheeded tragedies 
ge that the time comes when there is 


no« — left to whom to say them. Even the 


very young revel in their, little 
store of callow memories; and 
from the age of thirty or so a 
man :nd a woman may reasonably 
count on this increasing and 
unrationed mental hoard, for use 
and comfort in times of present 
stress or anxiety. 

| is four hundred years or so 
since a gentleman with the almost 
incredibly perfect name of Thomas 
fusser said about Christmas the 
thing that became a platitude as 
soon as born: the thing that has 
been said ever since, and that will 
be said even this Christmas by 
innumerable people determined to 
prove the saying true. That saying 
is, of course : 
Christmas comes but once a year, 
\nd when it comes it brings good cheer 
(although, for that inveterate wet 
blanket, the Highbrow, there is 
Bernard Shaw’s alternative: 
“Courage, friend; Christmas comes 
but once a year, and is soon over’’). 


However, Mr. Tusser or no 
Mr. Tusser, Christmas is a tree with 
its roots so deeply buried in the 
centuries that it lives on through 
everything, and not even a tem- 
porary Tin God bestriding the 
earth can destroy it. 


So this year, as in other years, 
although tables are no longer able 
to groan, there will be gallant 
attempts at family parties; there 
will be games for the children, ghost 
stories for the adults; smiles for 
all to see, tears hidden away; 
young love and—mistletoe or no 
mistletoe—kisses. For the spirit of 
Christmas which is the spirit of love, 
will be there; and the spirit of 
Ciristmas is tough and experienced 
an wise; and it is the spirit that 
quckeneth. 

Talking of groaning tables, a 
ian was heard to say recently, 
discussion on rationing: ‘‘All 
week, of course, I have to plan 
contrive and make do; but 
always try to manage the 
ons so that the Sunday dinner 
© looks as if there isn’t a 
on.” An excellent idea, making 
cheerfulness; and many a 


mstt ema tes 


woman must have planned her Christmas 
this year on the same principle, so that 
for one day children, young people, homesick 
guests from over-seas, may taste the sweet 
illusion of a world at peace. 

Heap on more wood !—the wind is chill, 
says Sir Walter Scott somewhere, writing 
about Christmas; and it is a cosy admonition 
that we must not obey. Yet, as an indomit- 
able home-maker of my acquaintance declares 
sturdily, whenever confronted by an 
apparently insuperable domestic obstacle : 
“There’s always ways and means!" And 
there always is. 

So there will be found ways this Christ- 
mas to warm both body and heart, means to 
feed both body and soul. 

True, we have lost for the time being 
the comfortable Christmases of our own pasts, 
as well as the placid surfaces of those 
Dickensian or earlier Christmases that we 
tend to envy because they belong to the 
‘good old times’—times that frequently 
turn out to have been so bad directly we 
really look into them. 

Nevertheless, we can still surely echo 
without hypocrisy the contented reflection 
of Sir Roger de Coverley: “I have often 
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thought,”’ says Sir Roger, “it happens very 
well that Christmas should fall out in the 
Middle of Winter.”’ 

Well, and doesn’t it—even to-day? For 
through weather that is usually the dreariest 
of the year, when nights grow colder, days 
steadily shorter and nastier, the thought of 
Christmas gives most of us something to plan, 
work, hope for. And then, by the time 
Christmas is all over, even if plans have gone 
awry, disappointments taken the place of 
anticipations, the worst of the year is done, 
and with New Year’s Day we can take heart 
of grace, hope springing eternal to the words : 
“But this year things will be better !”’ 

Does anyone murmur sceptically : “ The 
worst of the year—over?” Yes!—on the 
recent authority of a naturalist, Mr. Richard 
Morse, who writes: ‘‘Our calendar, it is 
true, speaks of January as the second month 
of winter, but the naturalist prefers to regard 
it as the first month of spring. One of the 
great joys of a study of Nature, indeed, is 
the joy of beginning your spring on the very 
first day of the New Year. And you can, in 
fact, always do that, for January never 
comes without bringing unmistakable signs 
of the spring that is to follow.”’ 





Will F. Taylor 


“SOME LITTLE STREAM WHOSE BANKS ARE DRAWN IN SNOW” 





A LONG 


OW I long for a salt marsh—with 

its rank smell of mud—and all the 

wild life you find on it. These 

are not the times to talk about 
shooting for sport; but there is no use in being 
priggish and saying that if you were in a 
position to bag a nice wild goose you would not 
add him to your Christmas dinner. And the 
marshlands have certainly suffered less in this 
war than the coverts. Also, marshes appeal to 
me because I have a leg which makes even 
the most beautiful hill, of which this county has 
thousands, connote pain and exhaustion. No: 
I want a marsh; but as private rowing boats 
are forbidden along my particular stretch of 
coast in war-time, I cannot see how, without 
trespassing, I am going to get to it. 

* * * 

Six years ago that stretch of marshland 
which fringes Currituck Sound in North 
Carolina provided me with one of the most 
authentically happy Christmas dinners I had 
ever eaten. Driving to the Middle West, when 
I had finished shooting there, my wife and I 
stuck about a dozen ducks and geese in the 
back of our car, taking them out and giving 
them to the hotels along the route to cook for 
us. In that blizzardly winter they were per- 
petually in more or less cold storage. With a 
couple of geese left, we came to a marsh I had 
known in Ohio. In it was what is known as 
“the world’s largest onion patch,’’ where, two 
years before, I had written, on the spot, an 
account of one of the most bitterly-contested 
agricultural strikes in the United States. So I 
drove some hundred miles out of my way; and, 
on this Christmas morning, stopped my car 
before the little board shack in which lived 
the parents of the young Kentucky mountaineer 
who had run that strike. They were delighted 
that a man who had just come from England 
should remember their son, who, said his father, 
was “still on the run.’’ Not only that, a story 
I had written about Okey had been sent back 
to them; so mine was a name not without 
honour in that house. And—this was Christmas ! 

‘“ You’re a-going to stay right here and eat 
it!” said the leathery old man and wrinkled 
woman. “‘Leastwise, if you and your Missus 
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WHAT I WANT FOR CHRISTMAS 
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BARE AS A BONE 


Will F. Taylor 











don’t mind sharing our poor fare. Gilbert !’ 

A tow-headed, freckled boy appeared, to 
whom the old man handed a cheap, single- 
barreled shotgun: ‘‘ You go shoot a rabbit’’— 
which Gilbert did. But while we were waiting 
for Gilbert, listening to the old ones’ secretive 
tales of Okey’s wanderings to dodge the police, 
the two geese in the back of my car leapt into 
my mind. 

“Mrs. O’Dell,’’ I said, as I watched her 
preparing to mash up some potatoes; ‘“‘don’t 
you think a couple of wild geese might make a 
good Christmas dinner ?”’ 

“‘Losh-amighty ! there ain’t no wild geese 
‘round yere !”’ 

Then I held up the two Canadas with the 
white V on their lovely necks. It made our 
Christmas dinner a bit late. But when the old 
O’Dell had finished Grace, and picked up the 
knife he had just spent ten minutes in sharpen- 
ing, I’ll swear he winked at me. 

That was a Christmas ! 

* * * 

This year will be skimpier. That’s why I 
long for that marsh. My cottage is on the very 
edge of some high sand-dunes, and at high tide, 
looking out of its windows, you have the cheery 
sensation of being on a big ship. At low tide, 
when the water retreats for almost half a mile, 
the beach is so clean that, except for some posts 
to prevent Nazis landing their planes upon it, 
there is nothing but sea-gulls, with a sunset 
flight of wary curlew, between me and the sea. 
This beach is.so clean that there is not even a 
lug-worm; not a clam, not a sand-eel, not even 
a dead fish. My first expectations of being able 
to pick up some driftwood faded away when I 
realised that peace-time shipping no longer 
comes near this part of the coast. It goes past 
now in convoys—low shapes on the far horizon. 

With the spring tides, the evening curlew 
sometimes swoop down to feed along the tide 
edge right under our dunes. But somehow, I 


don’t want to shoot them, lying in a hide-out 
in the bracken before this house, even though, 
as a local once said to me on the Blackwater : 
“It’s an honour to shoot one of those curlew, 
I feel, in a way, that 
Anyway, I love 


sir—they are so clever !”’ 
these birds should be let be. 





their lonely call, as you see them wending 
moorwards against the late evening sky. 

I felt like that about the rabbits on this 
three acres of lonely sea property. But, sure as 
fate, I know that I will overcome that. In fact, 
I have done so; there was a gap, a week or two 
ago—after we had had some guests—when | 
decided that life was just too vegetarian to be 
tolerated. So, in the late dusk I suddenly 
stepped out of my side door, saw a white tail 
zipping into the bracken—and let drive. 

* * * 

This is also the most fishless stretch of sea 
I have ever encountered. The farmers around 
here all have their nets. And when they see a 
sort of greenish scum, with bubbles, on the sea, 
they make for the beach. For that is grey mullet, 
sucking the sand through them, and expelling 
it immediately, to feed on the animalcule; 
but grey mullet are known to take no known 
form of fishing bait. The surf off my cottage 
was stained during weeks of September and 
October with mullet-scum. But no mullet found 
a place on my table; you can’t haul a seine 
through these war-time defences. 

I love prawns. There are some lovely pools 
among the rocks at low spring tides, on the 
other side of the point. But I can’t walk so far; 
and, of course, you cannot use a Car. he 
postman gave me the name of a woman who 
“can go out any day and take six lobsters from 
their holes.’’ But—she is a lady and eats those 
mythical six lobsters herself. It is hackneved 
to point out that you never can buy fish wien 
you are near the sea. 

* * * 

“We might go pollickin’, sir—if we ha | a 
boat.’’ 

“But I can’t get a boat. It is not allowé 

“‘Admiral over at X, sir, he can give 0u 
a permit to get a boat.”’ 

“But I can’t get a permit to get a [ at 
until I get a permit to go fishing—and I ce ‘'t 
get a permit to go fishing until I get a b +t. 
How do you answer that one?”’ 

“Take old George W., sir; he’s got a box 

I do. By the most devious means, entai 


g 
a great deal of walking across slimy mud, | 
come to George W., standingzon the edge »! 
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the tidal river, waiting for me. He has been 
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ng there, watching me approach for two 


[ am so overjoyed to see him that I do 
it out that he could have sailed up to 
ist help get her off, joint my rod, put 
rubber sand-eel. ‘‘ Nice boat you have 
[ say, setting out to make myself 
to him. ‘‘It’s my life,’ he says, 
ily; “but I must tell you fair, sir— 
sn’t been a fish caught since a fortnight 
nember, sir, that’s what I told you on the 
Ah, I thought, where have I heard that 
‘If you’d only been here yesterday. ...”’ 
’s; the war,’ says George W.; 
\ing’s happened to fish !”’ 
* * * 
vould seem like it. I had a friend come 
ym the B.B.C. Trout are his speciality. 
ckle shop in an inland town we both 
the right to fish for one day on its 
When we reached this pleasant little 
we saw some small trout dart for cover. 
s when my friend was wetting his cast. 
e told there was a red bull in the field. 
was sleeping, no doubt. The same idea 
d to me and I stretched out on the grass 
ny friend tried the stream. ‘It’s your 
said; ‘‘I’m going to be here for weeks. 
id!’ He was using my rod. 
vatched the shadows of the clouds peel 
green hills and the red ploughed fields. 
ned a hawk spin at a fixed point in the 
en saw it swirl off to spin over another 
I saw some saplings shaking and went 
) help my friend to retrieve his fly. Then 


s on to one of his arms while he dis- 
ded his cast from a blackberry bush 


CANADA GEESE ABOVE THE MARSHLANDS 


overhanging the stream. He wouldn’t drown, 
anyway, I told him, if he did fall in; the water 
was hardly over his ankles. Then I went back 
and lay down in the warm sun again. 

There is an elbow of the stream, where 
a pool is formed by an irrigation canal 
pouring into it; I suggested my trout-loving 
friend should try that. He did. Just as I was 
dozing off I heard a shout, then a splash. My 
friend was still sitting down in the pool, with 
drops of his own spray descending upon him. 
“I’ve got one!” he cried. ‘‘ Where is it?” I 
called back. ‘‘ Just over your head there,’ he 
pointed; “‘he’s hanging from that tree.”’ 

We wetted our hands carefully and 
removed him from the hook. Despite his flight 
through space he swam off quite happily. He 
was fully four inches long. Waiting for the 
local hackney to take us back to the river town, 
my friend said enthusiastically: “It’s been a 
marvellous day !”’ 

“Yes,’’ I said, ‘I love fishing. 

* * * 

During that day I woke up once to find that 
a little tow-headed boy was sitting beside me. 
He had a noose of gut tied on to a long stick. 

““What are you going to do with that?” I 
asked him. 

“Catch a trout,’’ he said; ‘‘I caught a big 
one last night.”’ He began to hold his hands 
apart. I knew that gesture. I closed my eyes. 
No use having my own stuff done to me. 

* * * 


” 


The boy was saying—‘‘and out on Baggy 
Point I got 300 seagulls’ eggs.’’ Now there was 
food; and where that boy could go I, driven by 
hunger, could also go. 
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Where? When? I asked him. 

“Oh ... that was last May. Any eggs 
left would be birds by now. I’m going to bea 
mechanic.”’ 

“Are you indeed? Why don’t you join the 
Army, or get into the Air Force?”’ 

““No—I’m going to be.a mechanic. I’m 
going to be one in November.”’ Just like that; 
he was going to be a mechanic. Life was so 
simple. So now, this being December, he is 
a mechanic. When he started off with that 
noose for the stream, my friend said : 

“But just suppose he does catch one?”’ 

“Well,’’ I said, getting up, ‘“‘let’s not be 
here to see it.’’ 

* * * 

I have a weird picture of what this year’s 
Christmas dinner will look like. We shall have 
a substantial stock-bone soup, made from the 
bone which had made most of the weight in our 
previous week’s meat ration. We shall have the 
biggest of the eight rabbits I have seen on this 
property, cooked @ la Farson—i.e., dry, very 
dry, stuffed with bread, mixed herbs and 
chopped-up onion, and alternately basted and 
rubbed with garlic (or shall we be able to 
procure the last?); the rabbit will be reposing 
upon a bed of crisp roasted potatoes. We 
shall have some of our salted beans, they 
having been soaked for twelve hours to de-salt 
them. 

That is, of course, if I can’t have that 
marsh. At the present moment I am negotiating 
for one. If I get it I know there is possibly one 
thing I shall have for Christmas; a bad case of 
double pneumonia. For I shall lie there until 
dawn—to get my Christmas ducks. 


. Cruikshank 
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WINE—AND SPIRIT 


HEN in war-time wine is scarce and 
expensive, except for those who have 
good cellars not unduly depleted 
since the time of peace, it is some- 

times pleasant to recall more spacious days and 

to contemplate a return to plenty. When we 
have won the war and driven the German 
brigands out of France to suffer a just punish- 
ment on their own soil, we shall hope to renew 
relations with the real France and to enjoy 
once more the aristocrats of wine from the 

French vineyards. In the meantime to those 

of us who write about war, it is a relief to 

write about wine, and perhaps also the reader 
may enjoy some recollections of great days. 

“These tales which I set down take a genial 
view of wine and of alcoholic liquor in general, 
although they do not mention cocktails; for 
these are no more improving to a good taste 
in wine than port wine would be congenial 
at the wrong time. One remembers, for example, 

Professor Saintsbury’s story of port being 

offered to a bevy of young women to quench 

their thirst at a tennis party; and it was said of 

M. de Fleuriau, the French Ambassador in London 

a few years ago, that in his generosity he would 

offer it as an apérit:f. My little selection comes 

from an older generation, of whose experiences 

and stories I seem to have been a repository. 
Dr. Morgan, Master of Jesus, Cambridge, 

and a brother-in-law of Lord Gorell, the 

Divorce Judge, used to tell the story of his 

ordination at Ely in the fifties. He went over 

from Cambridge to the cathedral city on a 

Saturday afternoon. There was no “retreat’’ 

at the palace, such as now is fashionable; but 

the young men’s sole duty before Sunday was 
to enjoy their dinner. Dr. Turton, the bishop, 
presided over his company; and they dined in 
magnificent splendour off gold plate. Morgan, 
who found himself seated beside his lordship, 
remarked the excellence of the claret. ‘“‘ Bless 
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SMITH, BY “SPY” 


At the age of 19 he described the deliberate 
destruction of wine as the loss of “ that priceless 
heritage of ages, that treasure-house in which was 


stored the bottled sunshine of the South ” 


By J. W. B. WORSLEY 





you, my boy, for what you say,”’ said 
the bishop; “but half these fellows don’t 
know the difference between claret and 
burgundy. Now we’ll have a bottle 
between us.’’ The dinner proceeded on 
its lavish way until Dr. Turton rose and 
retired. The young men remained, half 
expecting to be summoned into the 
episcopal presence for serious talk. 
After a period of trepidation, the door 
was seen slowly opening to admit the 
portly figure of the butler. There was, 
however, no summons, but only a rather 
broad but commanding voice which said: 
“Gentlemen, his lardship’s arders, and 
if you want any more wine, you’re to 
ask for it!’’ 

The late master, Mr. Arthur Gray, 
with an inimitable gift of reproduction, 
used to tell other stories of his prede- 
cessor. But cold print fails to give the 
full impression of the voice and emphasis, 
just as it fails to reproduce the piping 
voice of Jowett who, when Tennyson 
dined with him at Balliol Lodge, and 
made a rather diffident criticism of the 
master’s sherry, replied: ‘‘If you don’t 
like it, don’t drink it.’’ But at a dinner 
party at Jesus Lodge, Gray, who was 
then tutor, happened to say that he had 
been invited to dine at the house of some 
new professor; whereat old Morgan, 
catching the name through his ear- 
trumpet, snapped out: “Oh, don’t you 
dine with him, Gray; he’ll give you filthy 
wine.’’ On another occasion one of the 
guests, knowing his host for a connois- 
seur, asked his advice on the right 
temperature at which to keep claret, 
and received the unexpected retort : 
“It wouldn’t matter at what temperature 
you kept your claret.’ 

A good host will sometimes give 
some little account of the wines which 
he offers to his guests; for this has a 
congenial effect and stimulates the 
expectant palate. An example of a 
perfect host was found in Mr. Walter 
Morrison, the millionaire, of Malham 
Tarn in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
who was the generous benefactor of so 
many sound causes. Some relations of 
mine had a grouse moor adjoining two 
of his; and at the end of a morning’s 
shoot in which the two parties joined 
forces, the whole company assembled 
for luncheon in “‘old Morry’s”’ shooting 
hut. The more usual liquor went un- 
opened, while the great man produced 
his bottles. Each one was the subject 
of a little description: the vineyard, the 
years both of vintage and of laying down 
in his cellar, and something to indicate 
the owner’s affection for each in turn; 
until, if the party had not known the 
measure Of their host’s generosity, it 
would have seemed almost a desecration 
to open the bottles at all. But, in the 
event, the effect of these loving introduc- 
tory phrases was to enhance the bouquet 
and improve the flavour even beyond 
their natural excellence—in the manner 
of Wilde’s aphorism on Turner’s paint- 
ings, that nature imitates art, not art 
nature. 

Some years ago at my club in 
London I used often to meet Mr. Wilson, 
who in his day was an Oxford “blue,”’ 
and was then legal secretary to the 
Bishop of Durham, and a practising 
solicitor. He was an_ indefatigable 
traveller; and when he was almost an 
octogenarian, and his daughter was 
coming home from half across the world, 
he felt he would like a voyage, and set 
out to meet her at some distant port of 
call. He was a veritable mine of stories 
mainly of the north country, which ought 
to have been set down and rescued from 
oblivion in some better security than the 
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DR. MORGAN, MASTER OF JESUS COLLEGE, 

CAMBRIDGE, FROM : 
On the eve of his ordination he shared a bottle of 
claret with the bishop, who invited him to order 
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any more wine he wanted 







recesses of my long memory. An old man in 
Durham County, when ailing enough to need 
medical attention, received a rather pointed 
enquiry about his alcoholic habits: “Do you 
drink heavily?’’ To which he replied with 
enthusiasm : “‘Oh, ah, two bottles of port wine 
every night for dinner.’’ It was then suggested 
that for the consumption of so generous an 
allowance he might have assistance. He was 
ready with the reply: ‘Oh, ah, with the 
assistance of a bottle of sherry.” 

Then there was his story of the young Scot, 
who greeted a friend with triumph: ‘I’ve 
had forty whiskies, and I’m going to have forty 
more.’’ His friend asked what he was cele- 
brating, and heard that the exuberant youth 
had passed all his examinations; so he asked: 
“Shall we then be calling you ‘doctor’?’ 
“Nay, doctor be damned! _ It’s meenister 
you'll be calling me.” 

My great uncle, Frank Worsley, had 4 
nautical career in the East, and when he was 
not commanding his ship in various parts he 
shared quarters with the Chief Justice ol 
Singapore. This ménage, together with his 
experiences on the high seas, was prolific of 
yarns which he rolled off like hexameter verses, 
and so made up for the relative reticence o! 
his brother Dick, who was a major-general in 
India. I knew him intimately for more than 
30 years from my earliest conscious days, when 
he had retired to England; and I knew also 
how many, or rather how few, of his stories 

























were true! But he had some decided opin ons. 
I once quoted to him the statement of some 
medical peer, that teetotalism would prc ‘ong 





life. It was in the sports club whici. he 
frequented, and a suitable place for u. to 
meet, for its founder, Sir John Astley, fa: 
on the turf and known on every racecour: > as 
“the mate,’’ was a friend of our family. T 
at any rate, I used sometimes to join th« 
man after the labours of law in my Inn of C: 
rather late for what he called “5 o’ 

grog-time”’; and there, over his ‘grog 

remember his quick retort to the teetota er: 
“Tt may suit that damned fool; but I can + 
you that all the teetotallers in Singapore ci led 
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worms in salt and died, but all of us 
who took our liquor like men are alive and 
kicking !’” He was then over 70 and lived for 
10 years more. 

“rhe reader hardly requires a cue to the 

these jottings; but just as Birrell said 

ulay, that when a reader takes up his 
histo’ » he knows that “it is going to be a bad 
time - the Tories,’’ so it must be plain that 
lam t writing for the comfort of the water 
drin _ Yet I would not be misunderstood in 
hori ig Hilaire Belloc’s contemptuous term, 
for , very fond of water, and drink a good 
deal it, morning, noon and night; but 
betti meals. I mention this discriminating 
use ‘ater at this point, because I have now 
to 1 da wonderful and horrible thing which 
has : committed not once nor twice, through 
the vance and folly of the devotees of 
“te rance.’’ Some ridiculous cousins of 
mil ho were in a position to know better, 
ade i the blue ribbon. But not all of their 
fan subscribed to this heresy, and one of 
the is told me how once he arrived under 
the f and asked the butler to get him a 
bot f old port wine of a good year which he 
wel membered. He was told that none of 
it w left, and on pressing for an explanation 
he ‘ned that his mother, in one of her 


up like 


rest 


of M 


THE WAYS 


, “QHE robin, if not the commonest of 
birds, is the most familiar and most 
friendly; he is in everybody’s garden, 
and his red breast and dark, shining 

eves ure known to every child. He is the bird 
that we all feel most familiar with, and would 
most easily miss. 

\ few days ago a friend was complaining 
that |, as a naturalist, was exceptionally lucky 
in secing things that he did not see. 

“The average man,’ he declared, ‘‘can 
look about him and see little but trees and 
fields and sky. Sand is sand, and the robin hops 
on the grass and eats the food it always ate; 
there is nothing much to be seen in that!” 

So he complained. I did not answer him 
at the time, but on thinking over his reproach, 
[ wished that I had answered: ‘“‘ Yes, but what 
does the robin eat? And are not his ways 
peculiar and worthy of consideration by any 
man who possesses a garden plot to dig in?”’ 


HOW MUCH WORM A DAY? 


The immediate response to the first ques- 
tion is: worms. Like the mole, the robin eats 
worms, but in a different way. How many and 
at what pace? I have watched a robin while 
[ have been digging, and turning up the worms 
at every spade-thrust. He has followed very 
closely, and has eaten all sizes of worms from 
large ones that have been very difficult to 
swallow, to little ones that went down in the 
twinkling of an eye. With the larger ones, he 
has to close his eyes and gulp to swallow them, 
and when they are very large, he sits with his 
eyes closed for quite an appreciable time, 
recovering from the effort. But after a bare 
half-minute or so he is himself again, cocking 
his head, and on the look-out for the next 
mouthful. 

Where does all this length of worm go to? 
Into his stomach, without doubt, and from his 
stomach into his intestines, and from his 
intestines he voids what he has not used to make 
him the robin that he is. But how amazingly 
q. ck must this process be! I wish I could stain 
a worm with methyl blue, or something of that 
k id, and see how long it takes in the journey 
im beak to vent. But I doubt whether a robin 
\ ald eat a methylated worm. 

At any rate the time must be very short, or 

out doubt the robin would be so full of 

m as to be unable to move. To support my 
c vention that the time is short, the number 
©. .roppings that a robin produces is amazingly 
 \e. These follow at very close intervals, so 
c. ¢ that we are bound to conclude that the 
C stive process must be very fast, so fast that 
‘' 3 a& wonder that the worm has time to be 


fanatical fits, had sent for the whole supply 
from the cellar, and had emptied every bottle 
down the scullery sink. When further years 
had passed, his fury melted into a restrained 
merriment as he pictured ‘“‘the old woman”’ 
wrestling with the hated bottles and pouring 
the precious ‘‘poison”’ beyond recovery. 

But this crime, which no doubt is common 
among the smug adherents of a misguided 
enthusiasm, had been anticipated by Sir Wilfred 
Lawson who, on succeeding to the baronetcy 
in 1867, had opened the ancestral cellar at 
Carlisle and destroyed the contents. When he 
was to speak at the Oxford Union in 1893, 
I. E. Smith (aged 19), afterwards Lord Birken- 
head, torpedoed the speech of the guest with 
a castigation which will apply to every similar 
vandalism : ‘‘What did the honourable gentle- 
man do with his cellar? He destroyed that 
priceless heritage of ages, that treasure-house 
in which was stored the bottled sunshine of 
the South—he destroyed it under circumstances 
of such barbarity that even the most thirsty 
soul in Carlisle was denied participation. 1 
tell you, sir, that in years to come, when I am 
lounging in Abraham’s bosom, and the honour- 
able gentleman begs me to give him a cup of 
water, I shall say to him: ‘No, not a drop! 
You dissipated greater liquor.’’’ There was 
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properly dead before it is vented, in that neat 
little globule, so regularly divided between the 
white and green of its constituents. 

It would be interesting to be able to 
measure the length of worm that a robin eats 
in a day. I should not be surprised if it went 
into hundreds of feet. 

Besides worms, robins eat most insects of 
convenient size. Everyone has seen them 
hawking for flies in the summer, and they do 
not eat only flies, but pick many things out of 
the soil, such as spiders, small grubs and insects. 
They are one of the ‘most voracious of birds, 
yet never appear to be vulgarly greedy; they 
will usually wait for a moment, regarding what 
they are about to eat, and will not snatch it 
too crudely. 

They are inquisitive and always ready to 
investigate. If ever I happen to leave the door 
of my small conservatory open, a robin is likely 
to fly in. When I enter, he watches me water 
my plants, and does not appear greatly alarmed. 
Sometimes he will make a little clucking noise 
in his throat, like the quick ticking of an electric 
coil. This denotes, I think, not fear but a 
challenge. ‘‘What are you doing in here, you 
big clumsy thing?” is what he is saying. He 
does not readily fly out, even when shown to 
the door. He prefers to stay and watch, and 
discover what it is in this place, which, in the 
winter, is so often closed to him. 

Robins will often come into houses, and 
have an annoying habit of eating candles. I 
would not grudge them what they consume of 
my candles, although they make such a great 
noise of pecking while about it, were they not 
so exceedingly lavish in the bestowing of their 
green and white visiting cards. These are too 
much for the patience of any housewife, and 
though my wife and I have welcomed with 
enthusiasm the arrivals of the robins, and have, 
at first, left the windows open for them, and 
provided them with all the candles they might 
desire, we have had to go back upon that 
welcoming impulse, and soon close the windows 
against that shower of innumerable messes 
dropped everywhere and anywhere. 


NOT TERRIFIED BY DANGER 


Having taken this small glance at the robin 
and his ways, let us try to imagine how he looks 
out upon the world around him. He, in common 
with other small birds, does not seem at all 
apprehensively aware of the dangers that 
threaten him. When the cat appears on the 
garden path, he does not show any sign of fear, 
although she casts a meaning look in his 
direction. He sings his little song, and hops from 
twig to twig, and is not at all put out by the 
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sustained laughter through several minutes 
before the victim of this thrust could rise to 
speak. As the guest of the evening, he probably 
felt ill-used and aggrieved; but as a campaigner 
in the cause of prohibition, presumably he went 
prepared for squalls. 

Some people say that women have no 
taste in wine, and that women spoil conversation. 
These are but generalities ; for some women have 
a good taste in wine, and some women excel 
in conversation. But in Professor Saintsbury’s 
view—and his authority is commonly accepted 
as unimpeachable—some wine is almost all- 
sufficient in itself; for what port wine lacks, 
claret possesses: ‘“‘an almost feminine grace and 
charm.’’ Of course, it wouldn’t really satisfy 
a man’s love and ‘‘ make his heart a feast,’’ but 
it might suggest that women need a more 
masculine wine for their satisfaction, in 
accordance with Dr. Johnson’s dogmatic and 
not very sound judgment, that claret should 
be kept for boys, port for women, and brandy 
for men. In any event, the “‘wine that maketh 
glad the heart of man”’ has the same gladdening 
action on the soul of the woman who under- 
stands it; and when we have won the war, we 
can hope to return into these ways of 
civilisation, as we return also into the way of 
peace. 


ROBIN 


Near presence of this large and dangerous 
enemy. His life is obviously not clouded by the 
thought of cats, or of boys with catapults, or of 
hard times to come. He lives very comfortably 
in the immediate moment and, provided danger 
is not too near, will not flutter a single feather. 

What he thinks we humans are we cannot 
know. Probably he regards us as harmless and 
amiable conveniences, who are sometimes so 
obligingly well disposed towards him as to dig 
up large areas of ground, thus putting within his 
reach the numerous worms that lurk there. In 
all likelihood, he thinks little about us at all, 
but accepts in the natural course of events the 
old hats and the discarded water-cans that he 
and his wife may sometimes choose to make 
their nests in. 


MARVELLOUS LEGS 


Consider the marvel of a robin’s leg or, for 
that matter, the marvel of any other small 
bird’s leg. How is it possible that through this 
thin dried stick, which appears no more than 
bone and scales, muscles should operate and 
nerves control yet other complicated systems 
of muscles in those bony claws. Looking at the 
leg of a dead bird, it would seem that all the 
movements are against the laws of easy leverage; 
yet, though the strains are all set at variance 
with quick movement, how lightly does the 
living creature hop from place to place, and 
with what sureness can it clasp and unclasp its 
claws. 

Again one may question: how is it that 
these muscles and nerves, removed so far from 
the sources of warmth, are not numbed by cold, 
but function as well as ever in frost and snow? 
It is hardly to be supposed that all birds suffer 
from cold feet. Probably there are few sensi- 
bilities in those far-distant claws, and yet they 
can feel well enough when they are in contact 
with a branch, or when they are encumbered by 
too thick a cake of mud and need the beak to 
clear them of their burden. 

Robins are so tame and engaging in their 
ways that the imaginations of bird-lovers some- 
times run away with them when they are 
describing their little red-breasted friends. One 
dear old lady who had the reputation of being 
a great naturalist told me the tallest bird story 
I have ever heard, and so keen was her enthusi- 
asm and her desire to endow her little garden 
companion with human attributes, that I think 
she honestly believed what she told. Of course 
she had fed the robin regularly, and in return 
the robin wanted to show an equal kindness. 
Every morning, so she assured me, he came to 
her pillow and laid upon it a large, freshly 
captured daddy-long-legs. 
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1—THE SOUTH SIDE WITH WINDOWS OF THE GREAT HALL, FROM THE BED OF MOAT 


SALTWOOD CASTLE, KENT—II 


THE HOME OF LADY CONWAY OF ALLINGTON 


At Christmas, 1170 A.p., the murder of St. Thomas a Becket was planned and performed from Saltwood, the Archbishop’s favourite castle 


HE story of how the young King its background. Manerium predilectum was Early in Thomas’s primacy a_ good 
Henry II chose his intimate friend how Thomas Becket himself described it. An opportunity occurred for the restitution of 
and Chancellor to be Archbishop, — early, and recurring, cause of friction between Saitwood, which was evidently his favourite. 
under the mistaken impression that King and Primate was the latter’s demand How or when he formed his predilection is 
at Canterbury Becket would co-operate as for the return of his See’s possessions, which not clear; he never did possess the castie as 
pleasantly and wholeheartedly as at West- Henry had confiscated in the course of his Archbishop, and for many years previously 
minster, and how he was disillusioned, has policy of “rationalising” the position of the it had been in the hands of the Lord Warden 


the grey ramparts of Saltwood as part of Church in the Feudal State. of the Cinque Ports and Constable of 
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GATEHOUSE AND ROOFLESS GREAT 
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England, Henry of Essex. 
Perhaps Thomas had known 
i in Archbishop Theobald’s 
time, to whom he had been 
8° Th distinguished Henry 
had suddenly done 
xtraordinary thing. 
arrying the King’s 
Colov’, as Standard Bearer, 
whet e army was am- 
bush yy the Welsh in a 
Flin 2 pass. This mighty 
ma his “splendid 
seig! ’ threw away the 
Star i and _ took to 
igen ous flight, throwing 
the ‘into confusion and 
near  ausing the death of 
his ereign. Such an 
ast ing lapse, in one with 
so | a reputation, was 
nat. y imputed to treason 
ratl ‘han cowardice a 
chat pressed particularly 
by « Robert de Montfort, 
desc 1 ant of the original 
No lords of Saltwood. 
Esse orepared to defend his 
loyalt and courage “with 
his bey in single combat,” 
and ‘se encounter’ took 
place 1 the neighbourhood 
of Re. jing, Essex being left 
for de:d on the field. “But,” 
relate. Lambarde, Kent’s Elizabethan his- 
tora. “‘ the monks of Reading took him up 
and both recovered him to life and received 
him into their Order, thereby exchanging 
the natural death into a civile.” 

The King seized all the vanquished 
Standard Bearer’s possessions. That was in 
1163, a year after Becket’s consecration. 
But, so far from restoring Saltwood to the 
Archbishop, Henry made it over to Randulf 
de Broc, Thomas’s sworn foe and, as events 
were to prove, a chief agent of his martyrdom. 


of Es 
a m¢ 


He w°: 


THE HALL OF AUDIENCE. 
BY LADY CONWAY AS A MEMORIAL 


ITS RESTORATION HAS RECENTLY 
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SIDE OF THE INNER BAILEY 


From right to left: Site of the Chapel, Hall of Audience, Great Hall 


Seven years later the gulf, cloven by Henry’s 
masterful ecclesiastical policy, and Thomas’s 
no less impassioned detence of the Church’s 
independence of secular authority, yawned 
black and deep. There had been moments 
when the King promised to give restitution 
of the See’s secular property, but when, in 
1170, Thomas landed at Sandwich after his 
long refuge in France, their fulfilment 
proved as remote as ever. The de Brocs had 
turned Saltwood into a den of thieves, and 
he himself had prefaced his return to Canter- 


ices “class 
sea . ere. 


BEEN COMPLETED 


bury by suspending the bishops most 
subservient to the King. News of this reached 
Henry in Normandy on Christmas Day. “So 
long as Thomas lives,”’ said one, “‘you will 
have neither good days nor peaceful kingdom, 
nor quiet life.’ The thought instilled thus 
into the King’s mind threw him into a frenzy 
“‘A fellow,” he shouted, “that has eaten my 
bread has lifted up his heel against me... . 
What sluggard wretches, what cowards, have 
I brought up in my Court, who care nothing 
for their allegiance to their master! Not one 
will deliver me from this 
turbulent priest !”’ 


When the four knights 
who heeded these words 
rushed from his presence with 
murder in their hearts, they 
agreed to cross the Channel 
separately, land at Dover 
and Winchelsea, and _ ren- 
dezvous at Saltwood, where, 
already excommunicated and 
so ready for any damnation. 
Broc sat embattled. Reginald 
Fitz Urse, Hugh de Moreville, 
William Tracy, and Richard 
le Bret reached Saltwood on 
the night of December 28. 
It is said that the five sat 
far into the night, with 
candles snuffed, for they 
feared to see one anothers’ 
faces, planning the bloody 
deed. Next morning, with 
an escort provided by de 
Broc, they set out for Canter- 
bury along the Stone Street 

. and by that night they 
had returned, the crime 
accomplished, which - still 
reverberates down the cen- 
turies, and which achieved 
for Thomas, in his death, 
more than he set h'mself to 
do in life. 


Miracles were almost 
immediately reported at 
the tomb of the popularly 
acclaimed Saint ; pilgrims be- 
gan to travel to Canterbury 
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PRIVY GARDEN OF THE ARCHBISHOPS 


From a loggia in the Priest’s Tower 


from all parts, those from the West along 


the primeval track following the North 
Downs. But with great tactical skill the 


King retained most of his gains as regards 
“benefit of clergy” in the secular courts, and 
kept Saltwood in hand. Not till the reign of 
his son John did the castle become again a 
regular residence of the Archbishops, who 
appointed a Constable for its governance 
unde; them. Last week I suggested that the 
Constable’s quarters were most likely in the 
(;atehouse of the Inner Bailey or keep, the 
Archbishop’s being round an inner court at 
the farther end of the Bailey and eventually 
consisting. of a great hall of audience, a 
chapel, and other chambers against or in the 
outer wall. The earlier great hall, built 
against the outer wall nearer the Gatehouse 
(Fig. 2), traditionally by Henry of Essex 
about 1160, may have been common to 
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6.—THE HALL OF 


AUDIENCE 


Archbishop and Constable and _ their 
attendants. Essex is also regarded as having 
built the great cellar or undercroft (Fig. 9) 
beneath the later Archbishops’ hall (Fig. 4), 
which lies at right angles to the more easterly 
hall, though detached from it. There must 
always have been something over this cellar, 
though what it is impossible to be certain, 
since the superstructure was probably re-built 
by Archbishop Courtenay about 1390, sub- 
sequently fell into complete ruin, and has 
lately been magnificently reconstructed for 
Lady Conway under the care of Mr. Philip 
Tilden. The most that can be said is that the 
Archbishop’s hall occupies the likely position, 
in relation to the “baron’s”’ hall, of the 
lord’s solar. Another undercroft has been 
excavated but filled in again between the 
two halls. The wide splay of a very large 
window, looking inwards, and roof corbels, 
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with a staircase leading down ty 
it were found. It most likely 
indicates the position of the 
kitchen. 

The expected position for qjj 
these residential buildings woy|q 
be against the north wall of the 
Bailey, where their inner fron; 
would be open to the southern syp 
The roof corbels of housing a 
this point exist, with the found, 
tions of their inner walls, ind ‘cating 
that there were buildings on this 
side. But the Bailey was most 
vulnerable on its north, lan:'ward. 
side where the moat is rel: tively 
narrow, whereas its sout! side 
overlooked a wide expar xe oj 
artificial lake. Here it was p ssible 
for the outer walls to be ; ‘erced 
with quite large windows. The 
“baron’s” hall has pointe: win- 
dows, with plain inter: -cting 
tracery high up in both its sides, 
the southern ones in the outer 
wall (Figs. 1 and 2). From their 
character these windows ae of 
about 1260, suggesting th< the 
upper part of the hall is due 
to the Savoyard Archbishop 3oni- 
face (1241-70). Henry of Essex’s Noman 
hall is represented by the lower part of the 
walls, which have smaller round-hcaded 
windows on the inner side. Its roof corbels 
exist, marking either the level of its timber 
ceiling or the floor of the upper hall super- 
imposed a century later. At either end of 
the hall a flight of steps carries the rampart 
walk to the higher level of the addition (seen 
on the right of Fig. 2). 

The surviving arrangement of the 
Primate’s dwelling is largely due to Cour- 
tenay. He is known, in 1382, to have sold 
the materials of Brochall, the old de Broc 
house near Saltwood Green, and of other 
manor houses, to defray the expense of 
additions to Saltwood, for the purpose of 
making it his principal residence. He made 
great additions to the Gatehouse, which will 
be described next week, and began the chapel, 
dedicated to St. Mary and St. 
Thomas, consecrated by his 
successor, Arundel, in 1401. The 
chapel was raised on an undercroft 
to the level of the Archbishop's 
hall, to which it lay at right 
angles and was made accessible 
by a little corbelled-out passage 
at first-floor level. The two build- 
ings enclosed a small court or 
private garden, the nature of which 
is suggested by the view from the 
chaplain’s tower (Fig. 5), at the 
west end of the site of the chapel. 
The chamber from which it was 
taken, with its peaceful outlook 
through a strangely wide opening, 
may well have been the Arch- 
bishop’s private room. 


The great hall of audience is 
approached up a flight of stone 
steps in a fore-building against its 
east side, and is thus entere:| at 
the side of its north end wii 
is occupied by a large ‘“‘decorat* 
window. There are also three ‘all, 
narrower windows in its west : de. 
The roof, with its massive 
trusses springing from carved »° 
bel-heads, is necessarily a piec of 
imaginative reconstruction nd 
does not follow the struct 
convention of the period—usu lly 
a king- or queen-post supporti: 3 4 
roof of steeper pitch than this. It 
was doubtless felt that the raisin ‘of 
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, steep pitched roof at this point would 
obtrude upon the general silhouette of the ruins 
ind somewhat overpower the other buildings. 
Factors of this kind have to be weighed 
poth in the reconstruction of ruins and the 
estimation of the result. If this hall, as has 
heen ex lained, cannot be taken as retaining 
ull a: (enticity, it can, with its splendid 
apest» hangings, medieval furnishings, 
and ¢ od proportions, be wholeheartedly 
,dmii for what it is. Its reconstruction 
was taken by Lady Conway as a 
mem to the late Lord Conway and of 
her | husband, the late Mr. Reginald 
Laws The former, it will be remembered, 
was restorer of Allington Castle, Maid- 
1 the latter was for a time the owner 
monceux Castle. This superb hall 
ily the most impressive apartment 
the ruined castles the reconstruction 
1 has been such an_ interesting 
rent of the last 30 years, and as 
fitting and worthy memorial. 

he square bastion of the outer wall, 
conn < d with the south-west corner of the 
hall . lobby (Fig. 7), two smaller rooms 
have ) been reconstructed, one as parlour 
(Fig the one above it as a bedroom. 
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7.—LOBBY FROM AUDIENCE 


TO PARLOUR 


Kloors had to be put in this tower, in 
the parlour carried on moulded beams of 
lifteenth-century type. Large tapestries 
clothe the masonry walls and fine pieces of 
carly oak furniture are appropriate furnishing. 
lhe windows command lovely southward 
Views. 


in the hall it is possible, now, to 
recapture something of the “magnificent 
grandeur” that, according to Hasted, was 
the cause of Saltwood’s loss to the Arch- 
bis.ops of Canterbury, 
10 
ol 


hbishop Cranmer, in the reign of Henry VIII, 
ing the murmurs and envy that his possession 
Ss and other sumptuous houses brought on 
ound himself obliged to part with most of 
‘nd accordingly, in 1540, conveyed the manor 
stle to the King. 


ick succession it was granted to Thomas 
vell, John Dudley Earl of Warwick, 
dward Fiennes, Lord Clinton and Saye. 
S presumably tenantless when Queen 
eth paid a visit to the castle, with Sir 
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8.—THE PARLOUR 


A restored room in the Tower beyond the Hall of Audience 


Walter Raleigh. The Hythe municipal 
accounts contain an entry : 
2s. for straw and clene rushes for the Queen’s 
dining room. 
10d. for the shoeing of Sir Walter Raleigh’s horse. 
Soon after this the earthquake of 1580 
tumbled much of the Archbishop’s former 
splendours to the ground. Curiously enough, 
another earthquake had occurred in 1382 at 
a moment when Archbishop Courtenay was 
discussing Wycliff’s heresies: a portent 
which the Lollards interpreted as a divine 
interposition on their behalf. Indeed, though 


9.—THE CELLAR BENEATH 


THE AUDIENCE HALL; 


Providence may have worked slowly, by this 
means and through natural decay, the scenes 
of the darkest deed in the castle’s history, 
when murder in the cathedral was plotted in 
some long-crumbled closet, have been erased. 
Yet, destined always, it seems, to play its 
part in great events, the old castle’s latter 
day refulgence has coincided with its return 
to the front line of England’s defences. 
Above its peaceful ruined battlements war 
is being waged every day. 
CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY. 
(To be concluded.) 
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FESTIVAL = 
festiv 
comp 
By S. P. B. MAIS ie 
i 5 
AM a tremendous and_ wholehearted 4 
believer in Christmas. I am almost a 
prepared to go as far as G. K. Chesterton eee 
who wanted to treat every day of the vear table 
as Christmas Day in the Christmas spirit. es a 
There is a lot to be said for keeping the conse 
Christmas spirit going as long as we can, indig 
because even if we cannot in our time preserve mon! 
peace we can at any rate extend goodwill to 
all men, and by men I mean specifically men 
who value freedom above life itself. be mr 
But man is a fallible animal! He will be : 
inevitably fall sometimes—on Mondays, for extr 
instance. 4 P 
Goodwill is not goodwill if it is not spon- “i : 
taneous, and there are days when I do not feel tha 
either at peace with the world or full of goodwill “ath 
towards my fellows. I regret it, but there it is. ” 
Another thing. Christmas is not what it ‘br 
was when I was a boy. This is not the fantasy Geer i Lie oe 
of age. It is a plain truth. I don’t like saying : ™) — 7 > - “ 7 an. 
that I Peart th Cheistemnen of Gfty yours neo THE MUMMERS: ST. GEORGE AND BOLD SLASHER SET TO thar 
because for the first time it makes me feel an — 
old man, but the fact remains that I do But that is no reason why it should be east wind to sing and play (I played the 7 <colo th 
remember the Christmas of fifty years ago, of  secularised. outside the doors of every cottage in the llage, 
1892. It was the year of Tennyson’s death, and In my youth, only fifty years ago I would Not one of those doors remained shut. {very 
[I certainly remember that. And I believe that have you remember, it was essentially a religious door cuickly opened and a welcoming smile pte 
it was a snowy and frosty Christmas. Correct festival, a holy day rather than a holiday. ushered us into a warm kitchen, to a_ table _ 
me if I am wrong. We spent our Christmas Eve decorating filled to danger point not only with cakes aiid ale a 
[ remember my father festooning the mill with holly and ivy the church font and pulpit, but with bowls of rum punch (Rose Macaulay ie 
dam with Chinese lanterns and teaching me to altar rails and lectern, and the rivalry between is right in describing us as a nation of \ wi 


eavy 
skate by moonlight, by the simple process of _ the decorators of the eastend and the decorators drinkers), plum cake, mince pies, damsou tart 
leading me to the middle of that deep and of the west end was more bitter than the rivalry cold turkey, cold pork, Bakewell tarts, dates, 
dangerous pond on my first skates—his between the houses of Montague and Capulet. chocolates, aye and ginger was hot i’ the mouth 
Christmas present—and leaving me to reach I did not envy my father his job of differenti- too. (Rose Macaulay is right in describing us 
the edge by myself as best I could. He wasa_ ating between those who could tackle the pillars as a nation of mighty eaters.) , 
ruthless but most successful teacher. I am a_ and those who could fill up the window-sills. In my excitement in telling you what we 
good skater. The point I am at is this. Ours was not ate and drank I have forgotten to tell you what 
It was at Christmas that we tobogganed what I should call a church-going village. Yet we looked like. We called ourselves ““guysers’ 
on tin trays down the frozen road all the way every year they came and crowded the church or “‘ geesers.’’ Our faces were black, our clothes 
from Tansley Moor to Matlock, a descent of to capacity for the Harvest Thanksgiving, werestrange. Some of us wore horns. Medieval 
700 ft. in 2 miles. The Almendhubel had nothing Easter and Christmas Day. England would have recognised us. Mummers 






bed 
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to teach me when in later years I arrived in Appearance in church on Christmas of the fourteenth century who acted in the 
Murren. morning was the inevitable prelude to Christmas play of St. George and the Bold Slasher would 






Yes—the Christmases of my youth were turkey and Christmas plum pudding. How that 
distinctly white. Now they are always green. turkey and plum pudding were cooked always 
There isn’t much point in complaining about remained a mystery to me. I believe that my 


have recognised us. 
Those who suggest that Christmas is a 
modern invention go strangely awry. It was 









































that. But I have a complaint, and it is much mother crept out during the Litany and again not invented by Charles Dickens. Pepys talks th 
more serious. during the sermon to see how the oven was of the brave plum porridge and mince pies, im 
We cannot by thinking or wishing add a__ going, but of course we lived only just across good wine and good sermons that he enjoyed up 
cubit to our stature or subtract a degree from the road. It is, I hope, unnecessary to remind 280 years ago. Has nobody ever heard medieval wl 
the temperature. Christmas is almost bound you that Christmas dinner was a midday feast. carols, or the medieval Nativity plays? When Sh 
(Goebbels and Goering please note) to be warm, In the evening we were differently do they think this was written 2 ; flu 
if not sunny, in Southport, if not in Stalingrad. employed. We trudged in the snow and biting I sing of a maiden up 
That is makeless : to 
King of all Kings ex 
To her son she ches. m 
The Nativity crib that we see in the 
churches of 1942 should remind us that as far ve 
back as 1415 the guilds of the pewterers 
founders, tylers, chandlers,orfevers and Marshals gC 
of York all performed in the pageant plays 
depicting the Nativity, the visits of the Magi ta 
and the Shepherds to the manger in Bethlehem. 
You remember, I hope, the Towneley play se 
of Secunda Pastorum : a 
Hayle, derling dere, fulle of godhede, sh 
I pray the be nere when that I have nede. th 
Haylle ! swete is thy chere, my hert would 5lede tk 
To se the sytt here in so poore wede 
With no pennys. th 
Haylle! put furthe thy dalle, a 
I bryng the bot a balle : hi 
Have and play the with alle, 
And go to the tenys. ” 
Yes, Christmas is an ancient festive. all § n 
right, but it is a holy feast, not a vulgar gy: 
To my mind it is a travesty of this ioly B b 
and joyful time to celebrate it dancing in | tels 
and watching cabarets. It is essentia’ y @ 





: festival of the home, to be celebrated ii the 

— 4 apr: home. It is a time for family reunion. 
eg - SO. ‘ ce 5 i | Some of us are far afield, in Africa, 01 the 
alias high seas, in the air. All the more reason vhy 
R. Clapperton those of us who can get home should d: 80. 
As it would aid Hitler if our home life ‘ete 







A BOXING DAY SCENE OF THE PAST—AND FUTURE 
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proken up, it puts a spoke in his wheel if we 
vefuse to let it be a permanent break. 

Avain, as it is the Festival of the Nativity 
of the Holy Child it is only natural that it 
should be kept primarily as a children’s 
festival and therefore spent at home in their 
. anv. 
we -e the war there was a tendency to 
forget that. Not that we overlooked the 
childs On the centrary, we overloaded them 
with rp. 2ats. Santa Claus was expected to fill 
nct « . ocking but a pillow-case. Presents 
were so high on the breakfast or dinner 
table it took the recipients half the day 
to uv & them and sort them out. The 
conse’ ice was not only corigestion but 
indig n and the querulousness that com- 
mon! lows indigestion. 

] ‘ily this year presents, like cards, will 
be ré d to normal proportions. There will 
be o tunities for generosity, but few for 
extré ince. Toys are scarce and prohibitive 
in pl That will, [ hope, mean an increase 
in t iving of books, for it is one of the 
hap! igns of the times that children’s books 
have roved out of all knowledge in the last 
lew . 
the happiness that is irradiated at 
1s depends scarcely if at all on the 

of presents. It comes from the 
iess and joy that we express for the 
t bestowed on us from on high, from 
a pro; ° manifestation of that joy in carols 
and li ans in public worship. 

It comes from a revival of the old spirit 
of Chr. cmas which was first and last a religious 
ritual, om the recollection that the day is a 
holy f-stival of rejoicing and not just another 
Bank t.oliday to be marked by overeating and 
overdr.nking. 

Lec the boar’s head be carried high 
bedecked with rosemary and rue, let the choir 
sing the antique carol Caput apri defero. 


THE 
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SKATERS BY 

Let there be crackers, let the plum pudding 
be served with burning brandy if there is any 
left. 

Let there be games and dancing in the 
hall, but let the celebration be held in the home 
for and by the family, a reunion of the clan to 
give thanks to God for his many mercies to 
us and most of all for the supreme, mercy of 
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H. Rait Kerr 
MOONLIGHT 


sending his well-beloved Son to give us an 
example of the good life. 

This holy birthday may well make us 
merry of heart and cause us to be of good 
cheer. And the merriment will be deeper and 
the good cheer more lasting in proportion as 
we make the profane give place to the sacred 
in our celebrations. 


SHIP 


A TRUE STORY <> By ELIZABETH GORELL 


AN I take a shawl to church if I will 
go to church?” The mother 
looked down at the small figure 
standing beside the gate. She saw 
the frock all embroidered with cherries, the 
immaculate’ white shoes and tightly pulled- 
up clean socks, topped by a pair of small knees 
which had seen some rough and active service. 
She looked inside the straw bonnet and saw a 
flushed face and two dark eyes fixed eagerly 
upon her and wondered a little. It was not usual 
to ask for extra wraps; it was more usual to 
exclaim even with violence: ‘‘Oh, need I take 
my coat? I’m boiling hot !”’ 
“You don’t want a shawl; it’s August and 
very warm,’’ she said. 
The little girl danced forward. 
got one: why can’t I?” 
‘Baby is lying in the shade and he isn’t 
taking any exercise.”’ 
The point was dropped, but the mother 
sensed some deeper dissatisfaction than she 
could account for. They set off through the 
shady lane together, holding each other’s hand : 
the church bells were ringing from away down 
the valley. 
What’s grace erzactly, mummy?” asked 
the ‘ttle girl, giving a skip upwards to where 
a bongh of mountain ash hung down towards 
her «nd missing it. 
Thanking God for the good things, like 
our f90d, which we have, do you mean?” her 
mot er asked. 
No, not saying grace, I don’t mean; 
beir - one.” 
‘I don’t quite know what you do mean. 
-¢ or a duchess or an archbishop is called 
Grace.’ Do you mean that?” 

0, she most evidently did not. 

You know what they say in church, ‘the 
§te of our Lord Jesus Christ’?”’ 

Oh, well, I think that must be doing 
bee ‘ful things in a beautiful way; you know 


“ Baby’s 


ae 


how you can do something for someone in a 
sweet way or in rather an ugly way, because 
you have to, not because you want to.”’ 

“Ah, now I’ve nearly got them all,’’ was 
the surprising answer, over which her mother 
pondered. 

The service was a long one. Nothing com- 
prehensible to the few children in the con- 
gregation was said; no part of the sermon, 
certainly, could possibly be understood by them. 
They joined in with relief in the few prayers 
they knew, but even in ‘Our Father”’ they were 
left far behind; the pace was too much for them, 
and after following along behind in fugue 
fashion for some sentences they gave up. 

““Why is he in such a hurry?”’ the little 
girl whispered. ‘‘I was going to say it all 
through; I can,’’ but she evidently made an 
attempt to listen, for when “‘the grace of our 
Lord”’ was heard, up popped the eager little 
face from the hands clad in white cotton gloves 
and a sibilant whisper, “‘Ah, we know that, 
don’t we?”’ was heard. 

Just as they reached home, the questions 
began once more. ‘‘ What’s a ghost, mummy?”’ 

“Well, some people say there is no such 
thing.”’ 

‘‘What a wicked thing to say,’’ with great 
vigour. ‘‘Of course there is!” 

““How do you know?” 

“‘Oh, everybody knows, but what does it 
look like? I would so like to know and I never 
will unless you let me take the shawl to church.”’ 

The arrival home prevented any light being 
thrown on this remarkable statement over 
which her mother pondered in vain. But light 
was thrown on it a few days later and in that 
light the mother realised, as so often before, 
in what a sea of misconceptions the mind of a 
child can swim. 

She was sitting in her room when the door 
was flung open and the small girl rushed in, 
remembered she should have knocked, did 


knock (but on the wrong side of the door) and 
burst out: ‘“‘ Please, mummy, a most particular 
thing and really rather holy! Please will you 
come downstairs? Fly! MHe’s only perching, 
at least I didn’t see him, he’s smaller than I 
thought; but his ship is here.”’ 

Pulled vigorously along, the mother hurried 
down the stairs, her eager daughter losing her 
feet several times in her haste and swinging 
momentarily from her mother’s hand. 

On the grass, beneath a fir tree a baby doll 
was lying; over the doll was spread a white 
Shetland shawl discarded from nursery use. 

‘Look !”’ said the little girl, dropping to 
the grass beside it, her eyes shining, her whole 
face flushed. The mother wondered and looked : 
she saw nothing to account for this great 
excitement, nothing ‘“‘almost holy’’—yet it 
was so evident that she should be deeply 
impressed by something that she was utterly 
at a loss. 

On a fold of the shawl a few grey feathers 
from a pigeon had alighted: the delicate grey 
things were linked together and lay, their tiny 
quills curved upwards at one end, their soft 
rounded tops curved upwards at the other— 
could this be the treasure ? 

“It’s come,’’ said the little girl, staring 
down at them quite solemnly. “‘ You said we 
were heard when we prayed and I always 
wanted to see it. I always thought it would be 
big enough to go in; but it’s like a little fairy 
one.”’ 

“How exactly did you pray for it, dar- 
ling?’’ asked the mother. It was evidently the 
little mat of feathers; but whence the mysteri- 
ous joy? 

““Like everybody else does—~‘the feather 
ship of the Holy Ghost be with our shawl,’”’ 


the little girl answered very simply. ‘‘I shall 
always remember it, shan’t you?”’ 
“‘Yes,’’ said her mother gently. ‘“‘I shall 


always remember it.’’ 
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THE FLOWING BOWL 


A CHRISTMAS CAUSERIE = By J. D. U. WARD 


F the scarcity of wines and spirits should 

this Christmas prompt housewives to 

examine old recipes, in the hope of finding 

out how they may concoct substitutes 
for the absent “‘cheer,’’ I foretell some dis- 
appointments—which will be taken gaily since 
even next Christmas may see conditions of a very 
different kind—perhaps a few rewards, and prob- 
ably some amusement. The disappointments 
must result from the reliance of the flowing 
bowls of the past on honey, sugar and a basis 
of good wine, and perhaps, granted all these 
ingredients, the resulting potions would not be 
certain to command approval to-day. 

Lord Pembroke, grandfather of Lord 
Palmerston, used to tell his guests that he could 
recommend his port, ‘‘for I made it myself.” 
To forty gallons of cider were added eight 
gallons of genuine port and sufficient brandy 
to fill the hogshead. Elder-tops were then 
stuffed in to give the ‘“wine”’ roughness, and 
cochineal was used to adjust the colour. There 
were innumerable recipes of this character in the 
“bad old days’? and some were even more 
forbidding. 

Most punches rely upon materials now 
unobtainable. One promising recipe for a punch 
meant to be kept two years before being drunk 
requires three bottles of rum, one of sherry, 
three pounds of loaf sugar, the rind of six 
lemons and the juice of twelve, and a quart of 
boiling skim milk. Mix together; stir daily for 
eight days; strain and bottle and allow to 
stand for three months. Then re-bottle and 
place in a cellar for two years. Even the modest 
cider punch presents some problems : 

Bring a quart of dry draught cider to the boil 
and flavour with three oranges stuck with cloves. 
Sweeten to taste with sugar and allow to boil a 
few minutes. Add a glassful of whisky—whichever 
glass you prefer ! 

For a single drink you may put into a tumbler 
a teaspoonful of sugar, half a wineglassful of 
brandy, as much of rum, and then fill up with 
boiling milk. But punch recipes are innumer- 
able: unfortunately, when oranges are not 
specified, lemons usually are. On this subject 
Dean Swift gives an amusing political side- 
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Oranges, alas! are a new Innovation, and in 
a manner, but of yesterday. It was the Politicks 
of Jacobites to introduce them gradually: and to 
what Intent? The thing speaks of itself. It was 
cunningly to show their Virulence against his sacred 
Majesty King William, of ever glorious and im- 
mortal memory. But of late (to show how fast 
disloyalty increaseth) they came from one to two 
and then to three Oranges; nay, at present we 
often find Punch made all with Oranges, and not 
one single lemon. For the Jacobites before the 
death of that immortal Prince, had, by a super- 
stition framed a private prayer, that, as they 
squeezed an Orange; so might that Protestant King 
be squeezed to death. 

A glance at an earlier age is not much more 
helpful. Chaucer indicates that “bragot”’ was 
sweet, and it in fact consisted, in his time, of 
honey and ale fermented together. The honey 
was later supplanted by sugar and spice, and 
these are presumably the chief ingredients of 
the Barnstaple Fair bragget, whose recipe is a 
secret. Mead or metheglin had, as everyone 
knows, honey as its first and chief ingredient, 
and the names of some other tipples (such as 
hydromel and oinomel) tell the same story. 
Morat and garhiofilac probably indicate mul- 
berry and clove wines respectively, and sugar 
or honey must have been needed. Hippocras 
and copus were related to the “‘lamb’s wool”’ 
to be mentioned later. To make piment: 

Take clowis, quibibus, maces, canel, galyngale 
and make powdyr therof, tempryng it with good 
wine and the third part honey, and cleanse her 
through a clene klothe. Also thou mayst make it 
with good ale. 

It is worth recalling that, up to the time 
when the monasteries were dissolved, England’s 
own vineyards were very extensive, and the 
wine produced was of such a quality that it 
commanded ld. a gallon in early Plantagenet 
times, when the best imported wine cost only 
2d. a gallon. A modern experiment in viti- 
culture was made by Lord Bute in South Wales 
about 60 years ago, and some of the wine then 
produced made a respectable price; but the 
climate was found too uncertain to encourage 
perseverance. 

The wassailing bowls were filled with lamb’s 
wool (La Mas Ubal, the Day of the Apple), and 


DINNER BY ROBERT SEYMOUR 


Shakespeare’s references to ‘‘roasted crabs” 
are well known. Here is a recipe: 

_ Heat one quart of ale with one pint of any 
white wine; grate a little nutmeg and add any othe 
spice to taste, and some moist sugar. Roast some 
crab apples, float them on the hot liquor, and serve, 

Buttered ale, twice mentioned by Pepys 
comprised not only ale and butter, but also 
cinnamon and sugar. Of course, ale was in the 
past far more sharply distinguished fro:n bee; 
than it is now: in ale were no hops. Ope 
widespread reaction to the introduction vf hops 
and beer-brewing is well illustrated in words 
written in 1542: 

Bere is made of malte, of hoppes, and water: 
it is a naturall drynke fora Dutche man. Ar i nowe 
of late dayes it is moche used in Englande to the 
detryment of many Englysshemen. 

By way of contrast the eulogy of cider de ‘vereq 
in 1657 by Dr. John Beale of the Royal ‘ ciety 
may be quoted : ; 
yas the richest, strongest, and most p’2asant 
and lasting wine that England yet yields or i. likely 
to yield. ‘ According as it is mana <ed, it 
proves strong Rhenish, Barrack, yea, p):asant 
Canary, sugared of itself, or as rough as the “ercest 
Greek wine. This we can say, that we hav kept 
it until it burn as quickly as sack, draws the flame 
like naptha, and fires the stomach like aqua-vitae. 
From the same period, of course, dates Sir 
Kenelm Digby’s Closet Opened, which is full of 
interesting recipes and commendations. Perry 
seems to have little literature, but references 
in ancient tenures suggest that it was made 
far more widely than at present. Cider and 
perry, as well as ale and beer, were sometimes 
fortified by the insertion in the cask of a 
cockerel (cooked) or raw beef or even horse- 
flesh. Possibly such methods helped to provoke 
Smollett’s denunciation in Humphrey Clinker: 

But as for your ale and your gin, your cider 
and your perry, and all the trashy family of made 
wines, I detest them as infernal compositions, con- 
trived for the destruction of the human species. 

Lamb’s wool and punch were very far from 
being the only drinks that were preferred hot. 
Shakespeare says: ‘‘We’ll have a _ possett 
: at the latter end of a sea-coal fire.” 
There were ale possets, cider possets, and others. 
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cir Walter Raleigh’s recipe for sack posset runs : 

Boil together half a pint of sherry and half a 
le, and add gradually a quart of boiling 
milk. Sweeten the mixture well, and 
ith grated nutmeg. Put into a heated 
and stand by the fire for two or three 


pint of « 
cream < 
flavoul 
dish, ( 
hours. . 
Fen so recently as Dickens’s times, inns 
rad— 
fortable fireside utensils, shaped like a 
_ which seek out for themselves glowing 
1e depths of the red coals . . . and heat 
hose delectable drinks, purl, flip, and 


those 
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nooks 
for y 
dog ’s 
Purl 
and 
purl 
flip 


founded on beer, in which wormwood 
r bitter herbs were steeped, and in 
| wine took the place of the beer; 
t be simply spiced beer with whipped 
eggs led, but flips were infinitely various 
all ired eggs, even as all possets required 
rea milk); and dog’s nose was hot beer 
and Shrub was rum with the addition of 
sug d the juice of orange or lemon. In the 
age 1ese devices for central-heating of the 
inne in some publicans provided dredgers 
of « rv for their customers, many of whom 
wou rinkle their beer or porter and then 
stir ith a red-hot poker. 

s possible that a potable version of 
bisl night be concocted with an English 
wi or one of the Dominions’ “Port 
typ or ‘‘ Burgundy type” productions. 
For - hop there are many recipes and one 
y suggests that some rival lamb’s wool 
uity. Boswell tells us that Dr. Johnson 
id of bishop, and Coleridge mentions 
bishop, drink divine,’’ but Dean Swift’s 
e of 1738 seems to be the earliest known. 


aut! 
in al 
was 
“spi 
relere 
Make several incisions in the rind of a lemon 
or an orange, stick cloves in the incisions and roast 
at a slow fire. Put small but equal quantities of 
cinnamon, cloves, mace and all-spice into a sauce- 
pan, with half a pint of water; boil until reduced 
one-half. Boil one bottle of port wine or burgundy 
or claret; burn a portion of the spirit out of it 
by applying a lighted paper to the saucepan. Put 
the roasted lemon or orange and spice into the wine, 
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SYMPTOMS OF EATING AND DRINKING 


BY 


H. W. BUNBURY 1750-1811 


stir well and allow to stand near the fire for ten 
minutes. Rub a few lumps of sugar on the rind of 
lemon or orange, put the sugar into a bowl with 
the juice of the fruit (not roasted), pour the wine 
into it, grate some nutmeg into it, sweeten to taste, 
and serve hot with lemon or orange and the spices 
floating on the surface. 


But, though some version of bishop, a 
punch or a “‘cup”’ might be feasible means of 
partially disguising inferior liquor, I think it 
would be unwise and poor economy to experi- 
ment with any good wine, to the end of eking 
it out or making a little go a long way. As to 


the missing liqueurs, something a little more 
helpful may be offered, especially since rum is 
the spirit now most readily obtainable. One 
great authority has noted that black currants 
wed perfectly with rum, so might not black- 
currant syrup or even black-currant jam prove 
useful? Another highly commends rum and 
ginger wine. Both ideas would have a flavour 
seasonable to mid-winter in England. Greatly 
daring, and without having made trial, may I 
suggest that something might be achieved with 
either rum or gin and cherry jam or real home- 
made marmalade ? 


ON THE RO AD. <= A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


HE other day I had a very kind letter 


from a correspondent at Whitby. 

Thereupon I recalled that I had not 

played golf there since one long vaca- 

tion when I was at Cambridge, over 45 years 

ago, and that only two memories of the course, 

as it then was, remained to me. One was that 

the greens were guarded against cattle by posts 

and rails, which one was apt to hit with one’s 

‘approach shots; the other was of a tee shot, 

over a deep and imposing ravine, at the bottom 

of which ran a public road. This in its turn 

set me wondering whether golfers or local 

authorities have grown more fussy about the 

sanctity of human life than they used to be. 

Once upon a time a road was one of the 

commonest of hazards; a course of respectable 

antiquity was hardly complete without one; 

when I laid out my course during the last war 

and devised one hole, containing both a railway 

and a road, I felt that I was a missionary 

carrying the most sacred traditions into heathen 

Macedonia. And now it seems that people are 

so absurdly frightened of being killed that we 

must no longer drive over roads or even near 

her 2 

: * * * 

here are still, Iam glad to say, exceptions 

his humanitarian rule. The historic road 

he Road hole at St. Andrews runs behind 

vreen, so that the ball trickles rather than 

hes on to it and there is small fear of man- 

ghter; but let us not forget the other road 

h traverses the first and last holes. Still 

the starter with his ferocious “Fore!” 

e the terrified pedestrian mend his pace as 

valks along it. Thank goodness, too, I can 

k of at least one carry in which a public 

, though an unfrequented one, still exists. 

he sixth hole at my old friend Royston 

till tee on a plateau with a deep green 

isse below us and hit an exhilarating shot 

the road to Therfield. Like everything 

that carry is not what it was, but with a 


gutty against the wind—ah! welladay. One 
such shot that I still regret was at the noble 
course of sand and heather at Woodbridge. It 
was not a tee shot; there was no adventitious 
aid; we had to hit a brassey shot home over 
a sunken road and, of all critical places, at 
the seventeenth. At the home hole there was 
a tricky and unnerving pitch to be played over 
it, but that was from a tee; it was the brassey 
shot that gave the heart-warming glow of 
achievement, so that I still feel thrilling through 
my arthritic limbs the sensation of one particular 
stroke against a wind, played goodness knows 
how long ago. 
* * * 

There is one road over which all who knew 
it in its palmy days must shed a tear, namely 
that which leads from Rye to Camber. It lay 
very solitary and the golfers did nobody any 
harm, until some fiend in human shape dis- 
covered the rather moderate charms of the 
Camber beach. Then all through the summer 
there poured along that road such a continuous 
flood of cars that the golfer had to wait for 
minutes and minutes before he dared play his 
stroke. It was all up, and several admirable 
holes had to be either abandoned or made less 
perilous. The new Rye is a tremendous course 
and has some grand. holes, but I shall never 
cease to mourn over the old first, second and 
third; yes, and over the old ninth as well, 
where from a more or less blind tee among the 
hills we took in our hands the life of some 
harmless voyager, on our way to the dear, 
slanting, curly green beside the Billy. And the 
old tenth too! Was there ever a more nerve- 
racking tee shot than that with the wind 
blowing hard on our backs? To be on the road 
was in the nature of a merciful reprieve—we 
were so much more likely to be over it and 
over the railings and out of bounds. There was 
something magnetic about that road, especially 
onthe way out. The most confirmed slicer could 
not but hook when he had it lurking on his left 


It is still there and we may even get on to it at 
long intervals, but its magic has departed. 

I cannot pretend that a road is an ideal 
hazard. There is, I suppose,* too much luck 
about it, for the ball may lie so clean that a 
brave man will take his brassey and it may lie 
so “tucked up” as to be almost unplayable. 
Roads played a great part on storied Blackheath, 
and very good hazards they were until those 
local authorities, on whom in a general way I 
bestow a passing malediction, adorned them 
with perpendicular stone copings. If the ball, 
as was its wont, came to rest under one of these 
the situation was hopeless. In the most cele- 
brated foursome of long ago at North Berwick 
the ball of the two Dunns came to rest at the 
seventeenth hole ‘‘close at the back of a curb 
stone on a cart track.’’ Only after several wild 
attempts, which lost them the match, did one 
of them think of hitting the ball left-handed 
with the back of the iron. That, as I recollect, 
was the only chance on some of those Black- 
heath roads and it was but a poor one. As we 
say nowadays, what a hope! When it comes 
to such frantic expedients as that I admit that 
roads are a bad hazard, but I retain my senti- 
mental affection for them. 

* * * 

There is another feature of roads which we 
may like or we may not, namely that a ball 
pitching on a hard one can do extraordinary 
things; sometimes they are nice things and 
sometimes they are nasty ones. I remember 
once that Mr. de Montmorency, driving to the 
old fifth hole at Rye, pitched his tee shot on 
the road I have been lamenting, whereupon it 
finished past the green and to the left of it. 
Now that hole called for a drive and a firm iron 
shot, and the ball must have been responsible 
for one of the most terrific bounds on record, 
possibly with a flat stone to help it. On the 
other hand there is an admirable short hole at 
Ashridge, the third, where the green road runs 
close to the left-hand edge of the green. I have 
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seen a very nearly good shot there end an 
almost incredible distance from the hole, by 
In war-time, at 
any rate, when we do not take the game too for 
solemnly, these little accidents add to the gaiety 


reason of an unkind bound. 


of golfers. 


I am sure any reader can supply from his 
own store of memories many roads blessed or 
cursed from courses that I have not named. 
Meanwhile there is another aspect of roads, 
namely those that we walk along as spectators. 
; whole stretch 
between the club-house and the burn is now 
closed to spectators on great occasions, and so 
two lonely figures are seen in the middle of 


At St. Andrews the 


ASSES’ MILK 


From Lord Northbrook. 
IR,—With reference to Mr. Clittord 

Smith’s letter in your issue of 
November 13, I remember when I was 
a boy—between 1890 and 1900—there 
used to be a stable which sold asses’ 
milk in Hampden Gurney Mews, just 
behind the Edgware Road at the 
Hyde Park end. 

The donkeys were there with their 
foals, and if you wanted a donkey 
in milk I believe you had to buy the 
foal as well. 

I believe it was the only establish- 
ment of its kind in the West End of 
London and claimed to be a very 
old-established business. 

Was it, I wonder, a descendant of 
the business of which you show a 
trade card in your issue of Novem- 
ber 13? The south end of Edgware 
Road and Wigmore Street are not so 
very far apart. 

I wonder if your readers remember 
the business and can tell us when it 
came toanend? I understand it was 
taken over by Welford. 

It was once described in the old 
Strand Magazine of those days.- 
NORTHBROOK, Woodlands Farm, Bram- 
dean, Hampshire. 


PLANS AND DRAWINGS OF 
INTERESTING BUILDINGS 
Sir,—The National Buildings Record 
is anxious to have particulars of any 
plans or measured drawings of build- 
ings of interest which may be in 
private hands, and is prepared to give 
them safe custody. The preservation 
of architectural drawings is apt to be 
an anxiety to owners and their trans- 
ference to a National Collection will 
not only be an insurance against their 
loss but will facilitate their future 
reference. To keep plans in the 
buildings to which they refer is to risk 
their destruction in case of accident 
to the buildings themselves. 

It has been arranged that any 
drawings of particular interest (either 
on account of their authorship or 
subject) shall be offered, with the 
owner’s consent, to the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects whose 
collection of architectural drawings 
comes first on technical grounds. But 
all plans having value as_ records 
should be lodged in safe hands, and 
we ask everyone who is interested to 
make this fact as widely known as 
possible—W. H. ANSELL, President, 
RI.B.A. and Vice-Chaivman N.B.R. 
WaLTER H. GoprFrey, Director and 
Secretavy, N.B.R., All Souls College, 
Oxford. 


IN GERMAN PRISON 
CAMPS 


S1r,—I am sending you a sketch of 
a scene in a prisoner-of-war camp in 
Germany made by my son Squadron 
Leader P. Mason last winter. His cor- 
respondence at that time gives some 
details but no particular reference to 
this carol service. He says of Christ- 
mas: “ The day started off with 12 ins. 
of liquid mud everywhere, and then it 


instance at 
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four holes to come ! 


Carol Service 
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that big expanse, while a mighty throng surges 
along the road. Then there are the roads which 
divide one part of a course from the other, as 
Liphook and 
Perhaps it is the autumnal season when the 
Mixed Foursomes would in happier times have 
been not long past, that makes me feel particu- 
larly nostalgic about the Worplesdon road. 
How often have I scrambled across it with the 
crowd after the tenth and made, I regret to say, 
for the twelfth green, leaving the players to 
toil up the long eleventh and come back to me ! 
How often have I crossed it again in graver 
mood after the fourteenth with the last crucial 
That second crossing is 
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hang on; 
Worplesdon. 











FROM 


A DRAWING BY A PRISONER OF WAR 


See letter ““In German Prison Camps’’) 


froze hard. We did a lot of visiting 
to friends in neighbouring huts (tea 
and coffee instead of sherry and 
scotch !). 

“Fed quite well with a steak 
pudding, jellies and so on, washed 
down with a decoction of ‘Raison 
hooch.’ We've just had a terrific scrap 
with next room with water, custard, 
bug powder with duckings, throwings, 
etc., and so am very weak and wet. 
(All in good fun, of course.) 

“Had a good pantomime, but it 
only brought back memories. Whole 
world very white and dashed cold but 


am O.K. We drank the King’s health 
in cocoa.’’—W. H. Mason, 3, Middle- 
ton Avenue, Hove. 


S1r,—I am enclosing a letter from my 
nephew, Battn. Sergeant-Major Ian 
Sabey, taken prisoner in Greece, now 
at Stalag XVIII A. He is in the 
Australian Forces. He writes : ‘‘ Your 
letter of September 17 arrived safely, 
being No. 4 received and very, very 
welcome indeed. The day one sees 
one’s number pinned up to the board 
is a red-letter day, and we all share 
our news. The high lights of my prison 





THE FRUIT OF THE LAUREL 


(See letter “Laurels Bearing Fruit*’) 


full of old memories from playing days. Pe 
haps we were one up with four to go E 
thank heaven the fifteent 
sort of hole that is halved in five, if only 
could keep the tee shot out of trouble; th 
heaven too one’s trusty lady had the tee shot 
at the sixteenth, up to the narrow green wit! 
the people clustering all round it. She w, 
to put her ball on the green, and if she did 
perhaps the other side would be frightened ang 
hook into the bunker. ' 
thought—we should be dormy two, and Surely 
we could scrape one more half. ' 
superficially dull things as roads can give 
exciting and beautiful dreams. , 


CORRESPONDENCE 
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days so far have been all firsts 
first shower, first palliasse, fir 


Parcel 
and first letter. It was, ea: 1 time 
like being reborn to a child? od de. 
light which seemed to bring illimi 
able joy to the man. I shall emem 
ber the scene, late one migh when 
the men got their parcels. W> serve; 
them out from a farm cart in the 
twilight, and a kindly guard s. itcheg 


the searchlights on to helps. Ajj 
over the grass and path were : ien on 
their knees pulling tins and arton 
out of their cardboard boxes. Their 
cries of rapture, surprise and «(elight 
would have supplied a symposi.im for 
those grand workers, the Red Cross, 
to work by. If only I could reri:ember 
these highlights and forget the low. 
lights when I come home. Thai 
for all your news.”’ 

The letter is interesting in that its 
atmosphere is slightly different from 
that of the letters already published in 
your paper.—(Mrs.) M. P. Browy 
Clivelands, Gordon Avenue, Stanmon 
Middlesex. 


k you 


A LONDON SIGHT IN 


THE 1890’s 
S1rR,—-I remember as a small boy 
being taken from the country to 


London at Christmas-time. It would 
have been about 1896-97. 

Many of the things I saw still 
remain vividly in my memory, but 
one is particularly clear. 

It was seeing a brace of pheasants 
hung at the side of the "bus-driver's 
seat, probably from their whip socket 
I remember being told something oi 
the meaning of this, and it was in 
some way connected with the name 
of Rothschild. Do any of your readers 
remember this?—J. D., Forest Hill, 
S.E 23. 


LAURELS BEARING FRUIT 


S1r,—Major Jarvis, in his ‘‘ Country 
man’s Notes,’’ drew attention to the 
uncommon display of berries on 
laurels, and other correspondents have 
also. I send a photograph of berries 
on our laurels here, which were 
planted, I understand, in 1911-12 
but were cut back to 3 ft. in height 
in 1930; and these had larger ones 
than another large clump, now some 
25 ft. high. The berry is edible and 
some people make jelly of it, removing 
all stones first—M. Porta, Hamp- 
shive. 


ST. PETER’S CHURCH, 
WOLVERHAMPTON 
Srr,—In a recent article Fro th 
Midlands to the Mersey Mr. }’. 1 
Lang states that the Collegiate C! .urch 
of St. Peter (to give the buildi: g its 
official title), Wolverhampton, was 
re-built in 1865, although he «fers 
almost immediately afterwards °° 1ts 

fifteenth-century tower. 

The west front and the ch ncel 
were re-built in 1865, both i: the 
Decorated style, the large ve ‘rie 
between the nave and the north ran- 
sept were added in 1886, and _ here 
have been fairly recent restora’ ons. 

As far as I am aware there 3 0 
authoritative pictorial record 0 the 
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west front, but the chancel is 
known to have been destroyed during 
the Civil War of the seventeenth 
century and to have been re-built 
~ome half a century or so later as 
ia brisk chancel of Queen Anne date.” 
This “brisk chancel” must have 
joked och More incongruous than 
the preset quite satisfactory piece of 


work . 
Tl 


original 









urch contains a great deal 
The noble central tower 
id crossing arches of the 
century, and much of the 
the south transept is of 
period; the whole of the 
ity arcades and clerestory, 
ful stone pulpit attached to 
»iers, and most of the aisles, 
restoration, are in the main 
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of rc! rpendicular work, while still 
earlie irk can be detected in the 
stone ited south porch. The fine 





entury font bears an inscrip- 
lows : RESTORED ROBERT 
\RD GREEN 1660, which, if 
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not ie, is an unusually early 

exam »f font restoration dating. 
1orth transept is interesting 

late | sndicular work of 1500, and 

the v zvallery, restored, was put up 

in 16 












THE 
HATCHET 
(See letter ‘A Dainty Weapon”’) 






In the churchyard, south, is a 
remarkable cross, minus its head, 
which has been variously ascribed to 
the Danes and the Normans. It is 
about 12 ft. high, and a reproduction 
of it could, and perhaps still can, be 
seen in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum.—G. W. CopELanp, Mount 
Gould, Plymouth. 










TURKEY’S HATCH OF 
DUCKLINGS 


Sir,—A friend of mine set 21 duck 
eggs under a turkey, which hatched 
18 of them and reared all the duck- 
lings. In fact, she willingly adopted 
three more to add to the family. 


They ranged about with her in 
an orchard all day, and she never got 
flurried when they went for a swim. 
Each evening she brought them home 
and brooded them, stretching out her 













wings to cover as many of them as 
possible.-—Joun H. Vickers, Hillcote, 
Hin! sey Hill, Oxford. 

A DAINTY WEAPON 
Sir, -The Hereford¥Museum has just 
bee lent an interesting. domestic 
wea’ on inscribed ‘‘Eugena Parham 
Her atchet.” It is about 15 ins. long, 
anc ie blade bears on the other side, 





of \ ich I send an enlarged photo- 
gra a spirited stag-hunting scene. 


The .untsman is jumping a gate, 
whi the stag, closely pursued by 
thr hounds, is apparently jumping 
bac. over the fence. On the head 











HEAD OF EUGENA PARHAM’S 
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‘*EUGENA PARHAM HER HATCHET ”’ 
(See letter ‘A Dainty Weapon’’) 


where the axe is attached to the 
handle are the initials I. P. This is 
presumably the donor’s mark. Is it 
that of any known gunsmith or metal- 
worker, who might have made this 
for his wife? 

The probable use of the axe, 
which is also a useful hammer, would 
be to break up sugar loaves, in the 
same way as the sugar nippers of the 
same period were used. It would be 
interesting to hear of any similar 
tools.—M. W., Hereford. 


LADYBIRDS 


Srr,—Lord Latymer and 
other readers may be 
interested in the recollec- 
tion that so long ago 
as 1816 Kirby and 
Spence pointed out how 
the aphides attacking 
hops and other plants 
might be controlled if 
ladybirds could be 
multiplied. I do not 
think that any of our 
40-odd native ladybirds 
can be economically 
bred in insectaries, but 
of course several of the 
world’s other 2,000 
species are so reared, 
both abroad and in 
Britain. (It was from 
Britain that a consign- 
ment of Excchomus 
quadripustulata was sent 
a few years since to 
tackle the pine or 
balsam chermes_ which 
damages Canadian 
forests.) 

A ladybird, Aus- 
tralia’s famous Vedalia 
cavdinalis, scored the 
first success ever 
achieved by a deliberately 
conceived essay in biological control. 
That was only 53 years ago, and the 
pest controlled was the cottony 
cushion scale, which had been acci- 
dentally imported from Australia and 
was threatening to wipe out Cali- 
fornia’s citrus-growing industry. Since 
then, the same ladybird has been bred 
in insectaries in vast numbers and has 
been successfully employed in several 
European countries, in North and 
South Africa, in East and West Asia, 
and in Polynesia. Again, more than 
30 years back a whole ton of ladybirds 
had been bred in Western America to 


cope with plant lice which were attack- 
ing melon crops. 

However—as an editorial foot- 
note to a letter published on Septem- 
ber 4 suggested—the carnivorous 
character of most ladybirds can prove 
an embarrassment. An example is 
provided by the fearsomely-labelled 
Cryptoloemus montrouziert, which has 
been bred in insectaries and used to 
good effect against mealy bugs. In 
her native Australia this same species 
once made a nuisance of itself by 
eating insects which had been im- 
ported at great cost to attack prickly 
pear—a pest now under full biological 
control. 

Can any reader throw any light 
on a quite different 
aspect of ladybirds? I 
understand that the use 
of mashed ladybirds for 
toothache still survives 
in the country, the in- 
sects being placed in the 
cavity of the offending 
tooth. This ‘‘cure’’ is 
particularly interesting 
since an authority has 
declared that the bitter- 
tasting and_ smelling 
yellow fluid exuded by 
ladybirds (apparently as 
a means of defence) re- 
sembles opium. A 
layman, noting the ob- 
vious possible relation- 
ship between an 
analgesic and an opiate, 
is prompted to enquire 
whether the old wives’ 
cure and the authority’s 
suggestion have a com- 
mon scientific foundation. 
If so, there may well be 
more work for ladybirds 
to do, and new worlds for them 
to conquer.—J. D. U. Warp, Brad- 
field, Berkshire. 


OLD MOTOR COACH AIDS 
WAR EFFORT 


S1r,—This old motor coach was 
recently discovered in a garage at 
Clapham and has since been used in 
several war-aid processions, as will be 
seen from the inscription thereon. 

It was built in 1904 by the 
Thames Ironworks for a_ wealthy 
Norwood man and according to its 
original driver, a Mr. Flack, now of 
Watford, it caused a sensation every 
time it took to the highway in those 
days of pioneer motoring. 





THE TURKEY WITH HER ADOPTED FAMILY 
(See letter “‘Turkey’s Hatch of Ducklings,’) 
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In 1924 it had a part in a British 
film called Foolish Wives, but after this 
it was stored in a corner of the garage 
and forgotten until a few months 
ago. As will be seen from the photo- 
graph it has tremendously large rear 
wheels, and garden seats on top, and 
its general design seems to have been 
inspired from the old horse-drawn 
stage coach.—P. H. LoveELt, Pinner, 
Middlesex. 


HORSE-RADISH 


S1r,—The humble horse-radish, so 
much easier to grow than to dislodge 
from a garden, seems deserving of 
more attention than we usually give it. 

It was formerly more cultivated 
for its medicinal properties than as a 
vegetable, and much esteemed. 

Hill, in his eighteenth-century 
Herbal, remarks: ‘‘The root whole, 
or cut to pieces, is put into diet drink, 
to sweeten the blood; and the eating 
frequently and in quantities, at table, 
is good against the rheumatism.”’ 

Thomas Green, in The Universal 
Herbal, 1820, says: ‘‘ Those who are 
duly solicitous concerning that im- 
portant object, the preservation or 
improvement of their complexion 
should not remain ignorant of the 
great assistance they may derive from 
the horse-radish; an infusion of it in 





A MOTOR COACH OF 1904 
(See letter “Old Motor Coach Aids War Effort”’) 


cold milk is said to make one of the 
safest and best cosmetics.”’ 

But, as a vegetable, it is a very 
fine thing. Here are two easily fol- 
lowed recipes from The Cook’s Oracle, 
1823 : 

HORSE-RADISH POWDER. 

The time to make this is during 
November and December. 

Slice it the thickness of a shilling, 
and lay it to dry very gradually in a 
Dutch oven (a strong heat soon 
evaporates its flavour). When dry 
enough, pound it and bottle it. 

HORSE-RADISH VINEGAR. 

Horse-radish isin highest per- 
fection about November. 

Pour a quart of best vinegar on 
three ounces of scraped horse-radish, 
an ounce of minced Eshallot, and one 
drachm of Cayenne. 

Let it stand a week, and you will 
have an excellent relish for . . . Salads, 
etc. Costing scarcely anything. 

A portion of Black Pepper and 
Mustard, Celery or Cress seed, may 
be added to the above. 

—A. Mayo, 2, 
Worthing, Sussex. 


GILLAROO AND 
SONNAGHAN 


Sir,—As a habitué of Lough Melvin 
I must add my voice to those “crying 
in the wilderness’’ as mentioned by 
Major Chrystal in your issue of 
October 16, and must admit it never 
occurred to me that the gillaroo and 
sonnaghan were one and the same 
fish; and that the very marked differ- 
ence in colour, shape, structural forma- 
tion of stomach, together with loca- 
tion in the lough, was due solely to 
sex and the after-effects of spawning. 


The Stevne, 
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According to Major Chrystal, who 
quotes Francis Day, there is only one 
British trout, and this includes sea 
trout. This means, I take it, that all 
trout are precisely the same in the 
ova and fry stage, and that conditions 
later determine whether they will go 
to the sea as sea trout, or stay in 
loughs and rivers and become ordinary 
brown trout, and occasionally even 
gillaroo and sonnaghan to annoy 
biologists. This being the case, can 
Major Chrystal explain why sea trout 
ova taken from the Glenties River in 
County Donegal and introduced into 
the Slaney in County Wexford should 
all become sea trout and go to sea, 
whereas ova of brown trout from an 
inland hatchery all become ordinary 
brown trout? 

Major Chrystal and Francis Day 
may, however, hold the view that 
there is only one trout in the same 
way that there is only one man, homo 
sapiens, whose species is divided up 
into different races such as Chinese, 
negroes, Europeans, etc., who breed 
true to type.—A. R. Bootu (Major), 
Gorley, Hampshire. 


CHARLTON HOUSES 


S1r,—The accompanying copy of my 
drawing of Nos. 158 to 162, Charlton 
Road, Charlton, in the borough of 
Greenwich, shows eighteenth-century 
houses recently demolished, which is 
strange in view of the fact of so much 
habitable property having been des- 
troyed during the autumn of 1940 and 
the spring of 1941 by enemy action in 
the London Metropolitan area, thereby 
causing the potential practical value 
of all remaining property to be of 
greater value. 

The passing of this pleasant group 
strikes one more blow at the ever- 
decreasing ‘“‘character’’ of most of 








A STAINLESS 


London’s boroughs.—EpGarR W. PITT, 
40, Hardy Road, Blackheath, S.E.3. 


MODERN 
CRAFTSMANSHIP 


S1r,—The illustration of the doors to 
the annexe of Westminster Abbey for 
the Coronation of King George VI in 
the October 23 issue of Country LIFE 
reminded me that the Coventry branch 
of the National Provincial Bank, 
Limited, has a couple of handsome 
stainless steel doors which are very 
fine examples of modern design and 
craftsmanship. The panels of these 
doors, in twin imposing porticoes, 
embody motifs derived from coins 
mostly belonging to the best periods 
of Greek art, from about the sixth to 
the fourth centtiries B.c. (chosen on 


STEEL DOOR WITH 
MOTIFS DERIVED FROM COINS 
(See letter “‘ Modern Craftsmanship”) 
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EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY HOUSES IN CHARLTON 
RECENTLY DEMOLISHED 


(See letter “Charlton Houses ’’) 


account of vitality of design and 
modelling), originals of which are in 
the British Museum. 


The exceptions are the lion and 
crown taken from British coins, St. 
George and the Dragon, 
and Hen and Chickens, 
the Irish Free State 
penny. It may be of 
some interest that the 
ear of corn motif in the 
left-hand top panel has 
been used in the modern 
Italian lira. 


The doors were 
designed by Mr. W. F. C. 
Holden, architect, and 
made by the Birming- 
ham Guild, Limited, 
whose employee, Mr. 
Pearson, hammered out 
the panels. The archi- 
tect has also used these 
coin motifs, executed in 
bronze, on National 
Provincial Bank doors 
at Southend -on-Sea, 
Middlesbrough, Luton, 
and New Bond Street, 
London, and, carved in 
mahogany, at Guildford 
and Maidenhead. 

The origin and date 
of the coins, reading from 
left to right in the five 
rows, are as follow: 

Metapontum, B.C. 
335; Teos, Asia, B.c. 550; 
Irish Free State; Amphi- 
polis, B.c. 360. 

Thurium, B.c. 425; 
Samos, B.c. 375; Agri- 
gentum, B.c. 460; 
Thasos, B.c. 420. 

Heraclea, B.c. 350; English sove- 
reign; English shilling; Agrigentum, 
B.c. 415. 

Samos, B.c. 375; Citium, B.c. 
460; Sidon, s.c. 370; Cyzicus, B.c. 
375. 

Chalcidice, p.c. 390; Tarentum, 
B.C. 480; Ephesus, B.c. 375; Croton, 
B.c. 525.—HarRoL_p G. GRAINGER, 
34, Headingley Avenue, Leeds, 6. 


PLOUGHS OF ANTIQUITY 


S1r,—In your issue of February 13 
there appeared a photograph of the 
wooden Virgilian plough still in use 
in the Italian vineyards to-day. 
Similar primitive ploughs are still 
widely used in the East, and as I write 
I can look out on the flat Bengal plains 


where scores of plough teams are 
plodding round and round the tiny 
paddy fields, many of which are no 
more than 200 sq. yds. in area. The 
plough consists of a wooden plough- 
share attached to a stout shaft, fitted 
with a handle and drawn by means of 
along pole. In Bengal the ploughshare 
has an iron tip, but in the hilly regions 
of the Vindhya Mountains, where the 
accompanying photographs were taken, 
it is merely a pointed block of wood. 
The results achieved by such ploughs 

are in no way com- 
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A BURMESE PLOUGH 
(See letter “‘ Ploughs of Antiquity”’) 





PLOUGHING IN THE 


(See letter ‘‘Ploughs of Antiquity’’) 
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be so termed, is only an inch or two 
deep and there is no provision for 
turning the soil in any way. The 
only purpose of the plough ig 4, 
produce a loose surface. 

In Burma, where solidity is 
achieved by the use of an additions] 
vertical support, an iron-tipped Plough 
share is also employed and _ bette, 
results are obtained owing to the extr, 
weight due to the use of heavy tea, 
wood. Very similar ploughs were yse, 
in England from Saxon times onwar¢« 
By a coincidence an early Freng} 
type was figured in the same issue of 
Country LIFE in the October illustra. 
tion of The Country Year (page 295), 

Of considerable interes: in th 
study of primitive ploughs are th, 
foot ploughs of the Wester High. 
lands and the western isles 0° Irelanq 
and Scotland. A similar too! known 
as the ‘‘ graving spade,’’ was u 2d unt] 
recently by farmers of the P anines 

—JAMES WALTON, Ranchi, Is: ia. 


AFTER MANY YE. RS 
S1r,—The letter you publish bout a 
peach tree makes me wonder _ hether 
others have had the experier :¢ that 
a pear tree has given me th ; year, 
The tree was bought as a Willi: m, and 
planted 16 years ago. It ha’ grown 
very large, but only twice has it 
produced a little blossom, an never 
any fruit—until this Septembe , when 
(nobody having noticed any  lossom 
at all on the tree in the spri) gj) one 
large, luscious, perfect pear wa baad 
one morning to have fallen frm the 
tree. It had no successors: and, 
while thoroughly grateful fcr this 
startling beginning, I am wor dering 
whether anything can be done to 
speed up production a little nex‘ year? 
—V. H. FRIEDLAENDER, Buckhurst 
Hill, Essex. 

[The tree is probably making too 
much root and consequently more 
wood buds than fruit buds are formed 
Root pruning at once would no doubt 
correct this state of affairs and cause 
the tree to become fruitful within a 
year or so.—Ep.] 









































A CORRECTION.—We wish to 
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FARMING NOTES 





CULTIVATION 


N Ulster friend has told me of the new 
Tillage Order that has been made 
there. This specifies that every farmer 
who owns 10 acres or more, five or 

more of which are arable, must have at least 
45 per cent. of it under crops in 1943. The 
Ministry there say that they intend to investi- 
gate every farm this season so as to make sure 
that the unwilling farmer pulls his weight 
alongside his willing neighbours. This 45 per 
cent. is a requirement that would not seem at 
all unreasonable in any English counties. 
There are indeed districts like East Hertfordshire 
and Cambridgeshire where 80 per cent. of the 
land is tillage, while there are others like Somer- 
set and Dorset where permanent grass land still 
predominates. It would be difficult to draw a 
hard-and-fast rule in England, but it probably 
would be salutary for every county to realise 
what other counties are doing in the way of 
arable cultivation. They have made another 
rule in Ulster requiring each farmer to plough 
at least one-quarter of his tillage quota before 
January 1, 1943. The official advice they give 
is: ‘Start ploughing now and, weather per- 
mitting, do not stop until the lea and stubble 
land is ploughed.’’ If this advice is followed 
the spring work will present no difficulty. It 
is certainly an advantage to get all the plough- 
ing possible done before the New Year: then, 
when the ground begins to dry out in February 
and March after the winter frosts, a second 
ploughing will put the land in good shape for 
the final cultivations and spring sowing. 


- & = 


OST of us have grown a greater bulk of 
succulent foods for the cattle this winter. 
The kale has done especially well and there is 
a great weight of valuable greenstuff which can 
most usefully go to the cows between now and 
Christmas. Hard frosts knock about the 
marrow-stem kale, although I have found in 
some years that it keeps green and flourishing 
well into February. Thousand head kale is 
hardier and certainly the marrow-stem should 
be used first. If the dairy farmer has marrow- 
stem kale and mangels, both of which are yield- 
ing well this year, he will have a valuable basis 
with hay for his winter rations. I know some 
are depending on kale and silage. Silage cer- 
tainly makes a good follow-on to kale in the 
New Year. Swedes need to be fed with dis- 
cretion as they are liable to taint the milk. I 
see there have been some complaints from 
Suffolk housewives this month that their milk 
tastes fishy. This is due, no doubt, to the local 
cows having been given an excess of sugar-beet 
tops. I have never understood quite why sugar- 
beet tops should contaminate milk with a 
fishy taste, but it is so. 


* * * 


HE very high prices that are being paid 
for some pedigree cattle, notably Ayr- 
shires and Dairy Shorthorns of fashionable 
breeding, are in my view a mixed blessing. 
Fancy values do not encourage the ordinary 
farmer who is breeding stock for a livelihood 
to use the strains which should, if pedigree 
means anything, give him better output. The 
spurt in pedigree prices is no doubt due in part 
to the incursion into farming of moneyed people 
who consider that some land and some livestock 
are the best lock-up for surplus funds. If they 
put competent people in charge of the stock 
and take advice in pursuing an intelligent 
breeding policy, no harm will be done to our 
pedigree stock industry. But I should feel 
happier about the outlook if there were evidence 
of more hard-headed commercial farmers 
putting their money into pedigree based on 
performance. In the hands of the mere fancier 
pedigree becomes meaningless. 


* * * 


ITH 50,000 volunteers now in _ the 
Women’s Land Army the supply of 


human material seems to have outrun the 
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supply of clothing. I hear many complaints of 
girls who have been working on farms for 
several weeks who are still without proper 
mackintoshes and stout boots, let alone gum 
boots. This is not fair to them, as they have 
to be prepared to work in all kinds of weather 
and they know that their friends in the A.T.S. 
and the W.A.A.F. get full equipment immedi- 
ately they join up. The trouble is probably due 
to the rapid expansion of the Women’s Land 
Army—much more rapid than the Ministry of 
Supply, or whoever is responsible for providing 
the clothing equipment, expected. However, 
this shortage of proper working clothes has been 
borne now for some weeks, indeed months, and 
it is high time that the deficiencies were made 
good. Some of the mackintoshes supplied lately 
to the Women’s Land Army are trash. They 
will not keep out the wet and they are much 
too narrow in the shoulders for anyone to have 
at all free movement. They look to be the kind 
of stuff which the Air Force has rejected as 
being useless for their purpose. They are 
certainly useless for field work. The Women’s 


THE ESTATE MARKET 


KEEN BUYING OF 


ARDLY a week passes without its 

announcement of the sale of vast 

acreages of land in Scotland. In most 

such reports it is significant that, as 

in the preliminary notifications that 
the properties are in the market, little or no 
emphasis is laid on the sporting attributes of the 
estates. 


SALE OF 62 SQUARE MILES 


HE Mackintosh of Moy Hall, the Chief of the 

Clan Chattan, by his will vested extensive 
estates in the vicinity of Fort William in his widow 
for life, and nominated as her successor Captain 
D. Mackintosh, his nephew, who is in the Royal 
Navy. Approximately 40,000 acres of the land, 
situated in the districts of Glenroy, Gleispean and 
Keppoch, have been sold. Up to the moment of 
writing no indication of the identity of the buyer 
has been given. This important sale was negotiated 
by Messrs. Walker, Fraser and Steele. 

Another Scottish sale is that of Ard-na-Coille, 
in Inverness-shire, which has been effected through 
the agency of Messrs. Jackson Stops and Staff’s 
Leeds office. The firm had been retained by Sir 
John T. Cargill, Bt., to offer the property by 
auction in Edinburgh this month, but a satisfactory 
private offer has rendered it unnecessary to go on 
with the preparations for bringing the estate under 
the hammer. They state that the house combines a 
grand Highland position with the comfort of a town 
residence. 


129 LOTS FOR £68,885 


S a postscript to the recent note about the 
highly successful auction of Hampshire land, 
which was conducted at Salisbury by Messrs. 
Gribble, Booth and Shepherd, of nearly 1,000 acres 
of the Stanbridge Earls estate, in the neighbourhood 
of Romsey, we can now give the total for the 129 
lots (only one small item was withdrawn) and it 
is £68,885. Mr. C. H. Gribble occupied the rostrum. 
The chief lot, the comfortable Tudor mansion, made 
£15,000. It is pleasant to add that the tenants were 
able to acquire their holdings in many instances. 
There may be no harm in reminding would-be 
vendors that few auctions this year have been more 
widely and well announced, and the consequence 
was an influx of bidders unusual even in these days 
of crowded sale-rooms. 


RESIDENTIAL SALES 


RIVATE sales are brisk and whatever inference 

might be drawn from the frequent statement 
in some offers of property, about “greatly reduced 
price,” ‘‘at less than cost,’’ and so forth, the 
majority of contracts now being signed show an 
upward movement of prices, and a renewal of 
confidence on the part of buyers of residential 
freeholds. The Reading office of Messrs. Wellesley- 
Smith and Co. reports the sale of the following and 
other properties: Quarry Wood Hall, Bisham, a 
riverside residence; the Jacobean Court House, 
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Land Army overcoats look excellently wa 
and I am told that there are no complain 
about them. , 










* * * 


HATCHING classes are to be started ap,; 
this winter in some of the counties, a 
sure this is a good move. So many farmers poy 
have more corn ricks than ever before but on} 
one, or at the best two, men who can put 9; 
thatch. It is just as necessary to saye the 
harvested crops from wastage as it is to grow 
full crops. I am afraid that some of the heavy 
rains in October penetrated far into ur thatche 
ricks and must have spoilt a big to mage of 
grain on some farms where the thatc ing pro. 
gramme was far behind. It should b. quite, 
simple matter to give more men an Women 
elementary training in thatching thi winte, 
They can try their hands on straw ric 3, It jg 
of course, the responsibility of every { rmer ty 
get his ricks thatched immediately afte: \arves 
It is not a job that the War Agricultu al Com. 
mittees can undertake, but the Commi ‘ees cay 
provide training facilities in each pari: 1 wher 
there is a shortage of thatchers. It wil! > quite 
a simple matter to gather three or { ar mey 
or members of the Women’s Land Arm for the 
necessary instruction from a skilled the cher, 
CINCINY ..Tus, 


SCOTTISH LAND 


Poyle Court, Hampton Poyle, Oxfordshire; The 
Grange, Hook, Hampshire, an early ( rCOTgian 
example; the beautiful Queen Anne house at 
Hungerford, Friars Pardon; The Old House, Cerne 
Abbas, Dorset (with Messrs. Ensor and Sons): four 
restored Elizabethan houses—The Tallat, North. 
leach; Farm Cottage, Stanford Dingley; Myrtle 
Cottage, Whitchurch; and Stantons, Cross-in- 
Hand. Modern properties include Cold Ash, 
Liphook (for Captain Leigh-Pemberton) ; Ranworth, 
Emmer Green; The Boynes, Four Marks; Lymington 
House, near Alton; Milford House, Long Crendon; 
Victoria House, Hurst (with Mr. Scotchbrook): 
and The Rise, Streatley. 


SOME CURRENT OFFERS 


T an early date, in Reading, Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley are to sell the 300 acres of 
Hansen’s Farm, near Wallingford, which belonged 
to the late Mr. C. L. Hansen (one-time chairman o/ 
the Danish Bacon Company, Limited). There is 
a good house and the farm buildings are quite 
remarkable for the excellence of their design and 
construction. 


For a large freehold house and 10 acres, on the 
Hampshire border of Dorset, Messrs. Winkworth 
and Co. ask £5,000. 

The price quoted by Messrs. Hampton and Sons 
for a well-fitted Georgian house and 125 acres, near 
Washford, 10 miles from the coast in North Somerset, 
is £7,000. Oak woods are a feature of the freehold. 

A Shropshire house and farm of 317 acres 
may be had with immediate entry for £14,000, 
through Messrs. Ralph Pay and Taylor. The dairy 
buildings are ‘“‘Grade A.’’ There is first-rate trout 
fishing. 


TENANCY OR PURCHASE 


IXTEEN farms for £13,000 is an offer by 

Messrs. George Trollope and Sons. The net 
income exceeds £1,020 a year, and the 1,700 acres 
are a few miles from Aberdeen. 

Rents as well as prices are named by Messrs. 
Curtis and Henson in their list of country houses 
conveniently near London. 

A well-appointed residence in 14 acres, h indy 





for Newmarket, is for disposal by Messrs. are- 
brother, Ellis and Co. for £3,350. 
Au agricultural estate of over 2,550 a res, 


between Galashiels and Hawick, on a tributary of 
the Tweed, produces a rental of, roundly, £ ,150 
a year. Messrs. Jonn D. Wood and Co. can nege iate 
a sale at £14,500. 

Miss Gertrude Jekyll laid out the grounds : ‘an 
estate on the Chilterns, a mile from Great Misser ‘en. 
The freehcld cf 20 acres is offered for £8,00 by 
Messrs. F. L. Mercer and Co. 

In cffering 150 acres cf Sussex land, Me SIs. 
Wilson and Cc. merticn that the Tudor house w uld 
be let furnished for six guineas a week for a 08 
term to an approved tenant. ARBITER. 
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Mother knows the value of OXO in helping out the rations 
and all the family loves the beefy flavour of dishes made 


with OXO. That’s why OXO is such a firm family favourite. 
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Or SPECIAL VALUE FOR GROWING CHILDREN. 
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Maximum Price 
of V.O.B. 
23/- per bottle 


Also M.L. Liqueur Whisky 12 years old. 


Mackinlays 


SCOTCH WHISKY. 


Established 1820 





Chas. Mackinlay & Co., Distillers, Leith, Scotland. 







1S preferred’ 


Highland 
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CROSSWORD No. 670 


A prize of two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. 
Solutions should be addressed (in a closed envelope) ‘Crossword No. 670 Country 
Lire, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garder, London, W.C.2,” and must reach this 
office not later than the first post on the morning of Thursday, December 3, 1942. 
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SOLUTION TO No. 669. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which appeared 


in the issue of November 20, will be announced next week. 


ACROSS. 1. Admiralty Office; 9, Heeltap; 10, Lucerne; 11, Oboe; 
12, Moore; 13, Mate; 16, Unfrock; 17, Necktie; 18, Debouch; 21, Relicts; 
23, Race; 24, Crump; 25, Liar; 28, Yucatan; 29, Antonio; 30, Electro- 
negative. DOWN. 1, Ashton under Lyne; 2, Meet off; 3, Rath; 4, 
Liphook; 5, Yeldrin; 6, Face; 7, If roast; 8, Ebenezer Scrooge; 14, 
Bolus; 15, Scull; 19, Bicycle; 20, Hi-run-do; 21, Rampage; 22, Chianti; 
26, Etat; 27, Etna. 








ACROSS. 

1, Just the flower for a perspiring hiker! 

words, 7, 7) oe! ig 
9. “With forests and with ch 

rich’d. ame 
With plenteous rivers and Wide-skir 
meads.”’—Shakespeare (7) 7 
10, Not really full of holes, though obvious 
something to weep about (7) 7 

11. It’s nothing to the noise this god makes 
12. Apart (5) ; 


24, 
27. 
28. 
30. 
31. 


. His celestial neighbours are the Twin 


Lion (4) pend t 


. Soak (6) 
. Ivanhoe’s lady (6) 


Fund holder (7) 


. Work in our laboratory? (6) 


Discouraged (6) 


. Save when broken (4) 


Daub (5) 
‘“‘When the —— is shattered 
The light in the dust lies dea |.” 
Shelley 

One’s first horse (7) 

Set up (7) 

Sturm und Drang in Germany (° ree wor 
5, 3, 6) a 

DOWN. 
Money for goods, but it rings a | 


2 le like th 
highwayman’s demand (thre« 


words, 
’ 


. Fancy (7) 

. So on, joined (4) 

. Clamorous poet? Not really (5) 

. Behaved (5) 

. Its vicar was a time-server (4) 

. Compel or fence (7) 

. It’s on the cards that cavemen ar 


‘ r Zardeney 
will say, ‘‘Give us the tools !” (¢ ree word 


5, 3, 6) 


. Copy (7) 
- What the charwoman is not requi 


d to doj 
the Australian bush (5) 


3. An island for boys (5) 
. Five hundred missing from the he: | (3) 
. Colour of 1 across (3) 

22, Definitely not the butcher’s ‘most 


kindest’ 
(two words, 4, 3) 

Idle talk? (7) 

Constitutes the greatness of the Charter (3 

Men in Anno Domini (5) 

Pierrot debunked runs out to sea 

What remains isn’t right (4) 





The winner of Crossword No. 668 ; 


Mr. A. W. Waterhouse, 
46, Sedlescombe Road South, 
St. Leonards-on-Sea 





Have YOU thought 
of the value of a 
slightly used 
ROLLS-ROYCE 
or BENTLEY car 
as an investment? 
These models of 
pre-war material .and 
workmanship repre- 
sent many years 
of trouble-free 
motoring when 
happier days 
return, and mean- 
while suitable 
storage ‘can be 
arranged. 
Write for latest Stock List. 
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Insurance 


in War Time 


At a time when danger unprecedented stands on 
every threshold, there may well be many for whom 
the ordinary hazards of our pre-war business 
It is 


well to remember, however, that these continue 


and domestic lives have lost significance. 


and may be sharpened even by present 


conditions. 


After 220 years of continuous endeavour the 
Royal Exchange Assurance is maintaining in 


every way possible its normal Service of Insurance. 


CAI 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 
Incorporated A.D. 1720 


Head Office: Royal Exchange, London, E.C.3 
Telephone: MANsion House 9898 


“4 
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Since 1839, from one genera- 
tion to another, the house of 
J. R. Freeman & Son, Ltd., 
have been making fine cigars. 
Their popular King Six is a 
cigar worthy of the Firm’s 
reputation. 


ID 
103° cach 
| In Cartons of 2 and 5, 
Boxes of 10, Cabinets of 50. 








KING SIX 


1942 


Yesterday the dolly im 


next the copper : 
today the electric washer 
and tomorrow ? 
Science progresses and 
with peace will come a 
range of G.E.C. quality 
products incorporating 


the results of never- 


ending G.E.C. research 


HOUSEHOLD ELECTRIC APPLIANCES 


Worth looking forward to 








M 


v I. R. Freeman & Son, Ltd., makers of fine cigars for over 100 years. royds 7/42 





Advt. of The General Electric Co., Ltd., Magnet House, Kingsway, W.C.2 
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NEW BOOKS 
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A LEADER OF THE * 

mome 

. S fight. 
e : 
Christmas ARAB ™ 
worse 

. the pl 

Bo oks Reviews by HOWARD SPRING ce 
N the years when Major C. S. in stark rebellion, is a remarkable - 

= Jarvis was Governor of Sinai testimonial to the work performed by ote 


and the Emir Abdullah ruled the 

adjacent territory of Trans- 
Jordan, the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Emir’s forces was Lieutenant- 
Colonel F. W. Peake, whose service 
during the last war was spent under 
Lawrence of Arabia. There was a good 
deal of visiting across the frontier 


agreatman. Itis evidence also of the = * 
extent to which personality counts in be 
the countries east of Suez.”’ i ofap 

Personality seems indeed to have check 
counted. Major Jarvis tells us that tee 
one thing which helped. Colonel 
Lawrence to his ascendancy over the q 
Arabs was his ability to ride long 


Please 
order early 
from 

the New 





Mr. I 


Catalogue 
issued by 


The 
Times 
Book 
Club 


WIGMORE STREET 
LONDON :- WI 


42° 





Cloches soon repay cost 
in more and better crops on the same space, 
in Vegetables the year round, seeds saved, 
protection against frost, birds and animals. 
Order now while supplies are still available. 
‘3-YEAR GROWING CHART’ 
Every Gardener should get this compact and 
handy pocket guide to 100° Vegetable-growing 
success. By C.Wyse-Gardner. Post free I!-. 


atete LOCHES 


CHASE CULTIVATION LTD. Dept. D.A., Chertsey 


BOB MARTIN’S IN 2 FORMS 


powders 











vV—_/ 
ad 


tablets 


To save wrapping paper, part of the out- 
put of Bob Martin’s Sotkion Powders is 
now being issued in tablet form. One 
tablet is the exact equivalent of one pow- 
der, and both are equally cacious in 
purifying a dog’s blood. Easy to give, a 
daily bob Martin’s—powder or tablet—will 
keep your _~ always healthy and happy. 
In packets 9 for 7d., 21 for 1/14. 


BOB MARTIN’S KEEP DOGS FIT 
Sieiiaiediainiaiadlaciiatiadaad lie ncaiaadinmih ia es ataaale 








between Major Jarvis and Colonel 
Peake, and it is in the nature of the 
case that the former should now write 
the life of his friend. It is called 
Avab Command (Hutchinson, 18s.) 


BRITISH IMPERIALISM 

We have heard so much of late, 
not only from our enemies but also, 
alas! from our Allies, about the 
wicked imperialism of the British 
people, that it is profitable to quote 
here a few lines from an account which 
Colonel Peake wrote of his work in 
Trans-Jordan. ‘‘It would have been 
easy to establish British rule and 
control enforced by British troops, 
but it would have caused much 
trouble and expense. Besides which, 
I was always convinced that the old 
days of direct British rule were 
passing, or indeed had passed. Nation- 
alism imported from the West, with 
modern mass education, had come to 
stay and was a force with which one 
had to reckon.” 

This, mark you, is not an attitude 
arrived at by revision in the light of 
contemporary events : itisan attitude 
of 20 years ago, and I should say it 
was the usual attitude then of most 
thinking Englishmen. Indeed, it is 
not we but our critics in this matter 
who are behind the times. 

Colonel Peake did his earliest 
soldiering in India, was seconded to 
the Egyptian Army, and, when the 
war came, found himself working in 
association with Lawrence, his task 
being the blowing up of railway lines. 
His work amounted to what Major 
Jarvis calls ‘‘the Peake Demolition 
Company Limited,”’ and it was carried 
out efficiently, with great discomfiture 
to Turkish commu- 
nications. § 

When peace 


PAUP AUMAMA™A2m 


ARAB COMMAND 


came, conditions in 
Trans-Jordan 
tended to be 
chaotic, and the 
work of Colonel 
Peake in forming 
the Arab Legion did 
much to stabilise 
things. This force 
was the nucleus of 
the army which, 
when Abdullah came 
to the throne, main- 


By Major 


By Arthur 


By 


the country. Events 
have paid tribute to 
the soundness of the 
work. Major Jarvis 


writes: ‘‘The fact 
that Trans - Jordan 
remained peaceful 
and loyal during 
the recent revolt in 
Irak, and earlier 
while the whole of 
Palestine blazed up 


CRISIS IN 
By George 


§ 
§ 
§ 
§ 
§ 
§ 
§ 
§ 
§ 
§ 
tained the peace of § 
\ 
§ 
§ 
§ 
§ 
§ 
§ 
§ 
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(Hutchinson, 18s.) 


THE YEARS OF 
ENDURANCE 


(Collins, 12s. 6d.) 
HADDON THE 
HEAD-HUNTER 


A. Hingston Quiggin 
aes University 


THE SONG OF 
BERNADETTE 

By Franz Werfel 

(Hamish Hamilton, IOs. 6d.) 


Malcolm Thomson 


PAA AMMAVATA 


distances swiftly on a camel without 
fatigue. That is, on the surface, a 
matter of physical aptitude rather 
than of the subtler qualities that we 
understand by personality; but it 
was personality which would have 
revealed to Lawrence the importance 
of these physical displays in the work 
he had come to do. 

So it was with Colonel Peake. 
Again and again in the course of this 
book we find the native people turning 
to him instinctively, and never in 
vain, where matters were concerned 
that had nothing to do with the strict 
interpretation of his merely military 
duties. How well these military duties 
were carried out we learn from the 
account of the overwhelming of a vast 
Wahabi force which threatened much 
mischief to the peace of Trans-Jordan. 
Altogether we have here a most read- 
able account of service generously 
given in the interests of the Arab 
people, with no lurking idea of 
“imperial’’ benefits to be snatched. 


LIVELY HISTORY 

Mr. Arthur Bryant belongs to the 
same school of historians as Mr. Philip 
Guedalla: the school which believes 
that a serious matter is not necessarily 
a dull matter, that a historian is none 
the worse for giving the impression 
that he has not necessarily eaten 
nothing but blue-books and drunk 
nothing but ink. 

Because of its liveliness, English 
Saga had a great success; and now 
Mr. Bryant follows it with The Years 
of Endurance (Collins, 12s. 6d.), in 
which we are given the story of 
England’s struggle with France from 
1793 until the Peace of Amiens. That 

so-called peace was 

but the withdrawal 
§ of the fighters each 
to his own corner of 
the ring, where the 
towels were flapped 
and the sponges 
applied to shake the 
groggy combatants 
into readiness for 
the next round. It 
came soon enough : 
the round which 
held the knock-out 
of Trafalgar and 
Waterloo, and in 
due course Mr. 
Bryant will deal 
with that in a book 
to be called Years of 
Victory. 


C. S. Jarvis 


Byrant 


The present 
book makes fasci- 
nating reading in 
our own time in so 
far as it illustrates 
the obstinate and 
invincible habit of 
the British never 


ZANAT 


(Faber, 7s. 6d.) 
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One size only, 8 ozs. 1/10}d. 
including purchase tax 





£2545) 
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ECONOMY IS ESSENTIAL 
ESSE COOKERS BURN LESS 


THE ESSE COOKER CO. LTD. 
Head Office: BONNYBRIDGE, SCOTLAND 
LONDON SHOW200MS 
63 Conduit St.,W.1 11 Ludgate Circus, F.C.4 
LIVERPOOL EDINBURGH 
20 Canning Place 17 Greenside Place 
GLASGOW 11 Dixon Street, C.! 














Welcome Always~ 
Keep it Handy 


GRANT'S 














—— 

DIAMONDS UP 10 % 

AMAZINGLY HIGH PRICES Ps for 

DIAMONDS, OLD GOLD, JE’ El- 

LERY. SILVER, PLATE ANTIQ ‘ES. 

£1/£10,000. Call, Post or Phone M: ‘fair 
5825. Cash paid immediately. 


LINDEN & CO. 
85, NEW BOND STREET, YV.! 





The First Jewellers in New Bond Str bd 
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» be ready for the worst. Here we 
ave the old story of our people 
muddling along, now the wonder, now 
, but finally the dismay of 


he derisio é 

their enemics; never, in the darkest 
moment, inking of calling off the 
fight. 

We perienced, then, some 
moment hich, in their way, were 
worse t any we have known in 
the pré war, for it was during the 
years 1 - review that the naval 
mutini )ke out at Spithead and 


the Ne ‘o one can wonder at that, 
onditions were shocking; 
but on , well wonder at the spirit 
ofape vhich encounters so severea 
check - midst of a life-and-death 
i comes safely through. 


rH IN BRITAIN 


T ht which shines through 
Mr. B ’s work is a light of faith 
in the ish people, and indeed we 
shall § »where till this faith is in 
us all, mably grounded in quali- 
ties W we demonstrably display. 
The < r is no apologist for all 
things tish. He is as well aware 
as an is of the monstrous abuses, 
the in lities and injustices of our 
social then and now; but this, 
rightly, es not prevent his reaching 
a conc’ sion which I should not 

“England, with her solid 
sober, quiet folk had such 
f strength that it is hard to 
her breaking point. The 

could carry an astonishing 
{ dead wood.’ That is true, 
though only a fool would let it cause 
him to forget how much more vigor- 
ously a tree grows when the dead 
wood is cut out, and how quickly, 
without such surgery, the dead wood 
tends to increase. 

Haddon the Head-Hunter, by 
A. Hingston Quiggin (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 7s. 6d.), is a biographical 


for né 


strugg: 


dispute 
heart < 
reserves 
estimate 
living 0: 
burden 


sketch of A. C. Haddon. When 
Haddon was nearly 80 years old, in 
1933, a chair of anthropology was 
founded at Cambridge. It had been 
his dear hope for many years to occupy 
such a chair, and the dear hope of 
friends and pupils that they should 
see him do it; but it was then too 


late. And so the story of Haddon’s 
life is of a man who ceaselessly laboured 
with small reward beyond the satis- 
factions of a scholar. 

No one will be much interested 
in the book save those who are inter- 
ested in anthropology itself, and those 
to whom there is satisfaction in con- 
sidering any life that is dedicated to 
a purpose, whatever it may be, and 
drives relentlessly to its end. To me, 
this is always a satisfying matter of 
contemplation. 


‘“ONE NEW TRUTH ”’ 


Haddon’s early education was 
scrappy and mainly self-acquired. He 


seems from the beginning, though, to 
have known what he wanted and to 
have been of a terrifying seriousness. 


When he was but a boy he kept a 
diary nd this is an entry at the age 
of 19 “Visitors to tea, played 


billiar!s, moods, etc. Rather a dull 
even’. I don’t think I got one new 
trut Was it a wasted evening?”’ 
arly a youth who expected to 
dig ne new truth” out of every 
Socle’ =vening was asking a lot of life. 
But addon was prepared to work 
for ruths and did so remorselessly, 


con rating on zoology. He made 
his to Cambridge, where Holland 


Ri ‘came his great friend. Each 
ma the sister of the other; and, 
un ty days over, Haddon was 
apt ed to the chair of Zoology in 


the yal College of Science, Dublin. 
was not till he visited the 
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Torres Straits and New Guinea that 
his interest switched from zoology to 
anthropology, which thereafter was 
his life’s work. It was not a rewarding 
work financially or in the interest it 
aroused. He brought back from his 
travels what the author calls ‘“‘incom- 
parable collections’’ of specimens, and 
some of the cases were packed away 
for 20 years before museum-space 
was provided for their display. 
Resigning from Dublin, Haddon 
henceforth spent his life as a teacher 
in Cambridge, where he held a reader- 
ship in his subject for 16 years. They 
were years of cheerfulness, hard work, 
and comparative poverty, with the 
elusive hope always dangling before 
his nose that anthropology would 
receive from the university authorities 
the recognition he thought its due. 
It came, but too late for him to benefit. 
His life remains, a shining example of 
disinterested scientific endeavour. 


TWO GOOD NOVELS 

Two novels to be sincerely com- 
mended are Franz Werfel’s The Song 
of Bernadette (Hamish Hamilton, 
10s. 6d.); and George Malcolm 
Thomson’s Crisis in Zanat (Faber, 
7s. 6d.). It is impossible to imagine 
two books more widely differing, but 
each is excellent in its way. 

I suppose opinions will for ever 
differ concerning what it was that 
14-year-old Bernadette Soubirous saw 
in the grotto at Lourdes. She herself, 
an uneducated, sickly child, living in 
a one-roomed hovel with her numer- 
ous family, and who but recently 
was added by the Roman Catholic 
Church to the calendar of saints, 
never claimed to have seen more than 
“a lady.”’ This “‘lady,’’ invisible to 
the crowds who accompanied the child 
to the grotto, appeared with some 
regularity to Bernadette and spoke to 
her. On one occasion she said, as 
Bernadette reported: “I am. the 
Immaculate Conception’”’; and when 
the child was questioned by a local 


priest she said she had no idea what | 


these words meant, and she appeared 
never to have heard of the dogma of 
the Immaculate Conception. 

Out of these strange events, and 
their widespread consequences, Mr. 
Werfel constructs a deeply-moving 
book, notable above all else for the 
exquisite delicacy and conviction with 
which he has presented the character 
of Bernadette herself. The most 
dyed-in-the-wool unbeliever can hardly 
fail to be touched by a tale irradiated 
with a primitive simplicity. 


FOR LAUGHTER 


Mr. Thomson’s book is comedy 
bordering on farce. It is concerned 
with the machinations of Nazis and 
Fascists to obtain control of a country 
rich in nickel. But the theme hardly 
counts. What makes the book so 
diverting is the richness of the inci- 
dental happenings, piled up, absurdity 
upon absurdity, in a curious mingling 
of the techniques of Anthony Hope 
and Wodehouse. 

This is Mr. Thomson’s first novel. 
If he has any more like this up his 
sleeve, the sooner he brings them 
down the better. To laugh at the pre- 
posterous pretensions of the New 
Order gentry is as good a way of 
discrediting them as any other, and 
we get plenty of laughs for our money 
here. Not that they are all directed 
against Fascists and Nazis. The 
British Minister at Zanat is unmer- 
cifully guyed. Incidentally, Mr. 
Thomson can write, and that is an 
accomplishment rarer than you 
might suppose among novelists—even 
successful ones. 
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Powper AND Paint 





THROUGHOUT the ages woman has refused 

to be content with her natural endowments. 
She has insisted on powder and paint : in other 
words on “ make-up.”’ So widespread had her 
insistence become in pre-war years that it had 
built up a substantial British industry with an 
estimated turnover of over £8,000,000. In this 
field of research British chemists were yearly 
achieving new successes. Every time a woman 
opens her powder compact she pays an uncon- 
scious tribute to the research chemist who dis- 
covered new bases for beauty preparations and to 
the chemical industry which provided the ingre- 
dients for them. Between 1921 and 1939 the 
chemist made available to all what were once the 
costly privileges of the few. He improved the 
quality and enormously increased the variety of 
cosmetics. Today, many of the ingredients are no 
longer obtainable. Others are required for war 
purposes. The glycerine used in foundation 
creams, for example, now goes to make explosives : 
the alcohol for perfumes and skin tonics is in very 
short supply. Yet women refuse to “ lose face ”’ 
even in war time, and it has been officially 
recognised that cosmetics have an important part 
to play in the maintenance of feminine morale. 
It is thanks to the research and production of the 
British chemist in peace time that the women of 
Britain at war can still enjoy a 

reasonable beauty service. 


No. 9 in the “‘ Services of an Industry” series 


issued by 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 





CRA RA RUE TRS SE OU ROE 
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Hand-made nightgowns in pure 

silk satin; one with tucked 

ruches of georgette, the other 

gathered to an Empire waistline. 
The White House. 


Gardening apron in hessian bound 
with a bright braid. No coupons 
for this, but two for the gloves. 
The other apron has a leather 
patch, scissors and raffia. 
Marshall and Snelgrove. 


RESENT-GIVERS split into two: the heroic, who can muster 
coupons; and the rest, who just cannot. Cost falls into com- 
parative insignificance beside this, and handkerchiefs, gloves 
and, above all, stockings, once the resort of the desperate 
present-seeker shorn of all ideas whatsoever, are now right on top of 
the list of desirables. Stockings, indeed, head any list this Christmas 
as the perfect present to receive. If you are going to be able to give 
stockings, buy whenever you have the chance, as early as possible. 
The same goes for gloves, and for many of the items enumerated in 
this article. There are still a few fully-fashioned stockings at three 
coupons a pair and plenty of Utility rayons at 5s. or thereabouts. 
Fine ribbed woollen stockings are expensive—three coupons—but 
worth it. White hogskin and lambskin mitts make most attractive 
gifts. The glove departments of the famous London stores mostly 
have hand-made French gloves in singletons and odd sizes, and the 
clever shopper with time and coupons can pick up wonderful bargains. 
Knitted string gloves lined with wool come in the one-coupon range; 
so do the angoras. There are plenty of both and big stocks of hand- 
kerchiefs everywhere. White sheer linen handkerchiefs, with hand- 
embroidered shadow initials, come at four for one coupon. Men’s 
white handkerchiefs with embossed initials or a striped border and 
coloured initial cost 5s. each and are three a coupon. All the stoves 
have the correct handkerchiefs and stockings for the forces. 
Nothing is better for a soldier than one of the leather satchel bags 
in pigskin that are about the best design that has come out of the 
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PRESENT GIVING 


Mh Nrtheout Gupont 
LOOKING AHEA) 
TO CHRISTMAS 


Paste fobs with a semi-precious 
stone centre, onyx or malachite, 
turquoise matrix or cornelian, 
This can be removed for a watch 
later. Air Force links in silver and 
enamel. Whiteley. 


Soft toys to cuddle, made from 
odd bits of cotton and felt 
Abdullah the Camel, Felicity the 
Giraffe and a striped dog called 
Fido. All from Liberty. 
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GIFT VOUCHERS for Christmas 


You buy the voucher for any amount from Jenners and send it instead 
of a present. The person to whom it is sent exchanges it in ,Jenners for 
anything up to the full total of the amount you paid, giving their own 
coupons if necessary. There is no extra charge for the voucher, which has 
an envelope to match if you wish to post it; or we will send it for you. 


JENNERS 


PRINCES STREET EDINBURGH 


SSS 011+... 
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PRACTICAL 


Floor Standard 
E.53. 
stem 


E.54. 
in Na 


Attractively turned 
and base in walnut 


E.55. 



















shapes 


(Box returnable 5/-) 
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Lamp Shade 


Flaky vellum 
tural, shaded 


finish. Wired complete with Green, Rose or 
with support for shade. Orange. 20 dia- 
70)- meter. 19/1 i | 


Fireside 
Pouffes 


Well filled and 


covered in heavy 
damasks,_ tapestries 
orrepps. Beautifully 


finished and corded. 
20” across and 14” 
high in round or square 


39/6 











Khaki Shirts 


J.53. Poplin shirts with two semi-stiff 
collars to match. Sizes 14} to 16}. 


(Complete with 2 collars— 24/2 


j.41. 











Size 24” square. 2 handker- 
chiefs for 1 coupon) post 3d. 








Silk Handkerchiefs 


Handsome designs in silk twill- 
Ground coloursof Blue, Brown or Green- 


106 











7 coupons) 
GORRINGES GAZETTE—Please send 4d. 
in stamps for Xmas and future edition. 















Frederick Gorringe Ltd. BUCKINGHAM PALACE RD.,S.W.|1. ViCtoria 6666 (24 lines) 











COUPON-FREE CHRISTMAS G 


and treasure, go to the White House in New Bond 










made lingerie. 












dozens of other useful novelties. 







If you are clever at sew- 
Ing, or if your friends 
are, you can buy at the 
White House some real 
iace remnants, or lin- 
gerie silk by the yard. 
You will be amazed at 
their low cost. 





HOUSE 









FOR Christmas Gifts that your relatives and friends will welcome 


There you will find fine quality fur and other gloves, lovely scarves, 
neckties, stockings and handkerchiefs, the most exquisite hand- 


Among the coupon free gifts, you will be able to procure model 
belts, distinctive boutonnieéres, real lace collars, jabots, plastrons, 
etc.; also baby record books covered in satin and real lace, and 


THE WHITE 
LINEN SPECIALISTS [ro 


51.NEW BOND ST WL 





IFTS 


Street. 

















— 












or write to JAEGER 









We will supply all we possibly can 


for your current requirements 


YAEGER 


GO TO YOUR NEAREST JAEGER AGENT 


204, Regent Street, London, for nearest address. 
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Cashmere cardigan 
with pockets inlet into 
the webbing. There 
are jumpers to match. 
Finnigan 











Slippers in russet re- 
versed calf for a man; 
cut like a Norwegian’s. 
From Lotus and Delta 


4 


war. It is necessary to get him to sign the proper form and then ti 
go swiftly to the store where you have contacts, as these bags are iy 
great demand and very scarce. Debenham and Freebody have a. fev 
in pigskin, others in canvas with leather strappings. At Debenhams 
are the last of the large hide suitcases, hand-made by the craftsmen 
who have made this country famous for leather-work all over th 
world. These cases are exquisite, expensive and will give 30 or mor 
years’ hard wear and be a pleasure to the eye all that time. Map-cases 
at Austin Reed’s in canvas cases are a popular gift for a soldier and 
do not require coupons; so, for coupons, are ski-socks in thick oiled 
wool, splendid for wearing under wellingtons. 





; 
.. 2 4 
44% 




















HE couponless should consider the new earthernware cooking pots 
at Heal’s with a deep mulberry bloom outside and a clay brown 
inside, the porcelain animals now being made as beautifully in England 
as they ever were in Central Europe before the war, the Worcester 
figures and the celadon vases, hand-made from one of the waste products 
of a munition factory. Lillywhites stock sturdy leather ostler belts 
and satchel bags for the countrywoman. Debenham and Freebody 
have cream linen table napkins with a double row of hemstitching 
that make a pleasant gift for a parent, as do their chunky baroque 
bead necklaces and bracelets for a girl. Liberty have lengths of the 
Chinese embroidery that edges the mandarin’s coats, 5 to 7 yds., for 
50s. and upwards, also the embroidered medallions from these coats 
that make up into attractive table mats. At Elizabeth Arden’s are 
a mass of pretty flower posies, buttonholes, larger posies for specimen 
vases, tiny ones to pin on a box of powder; also pink waterproofed 
satin cases for washing kits made on the roll-up principle of an officer's 
wet pack; and metal cigarette-cases. Whiteleys have a new consigi- 
men of electric clocks in bakelite cases costing 45s. each; Marshall and 
Snelgrove every possible kind of pot-pourri in bowls and sachets 
and lovely hair-ribbons for children and grown-ups. ‘Vheir display of 
china and glass is impressive too. At the Lord Roberts Workshops 
in Brompton Road you can order the gardening basket on wheels 
that many people are using for shopping. Delivery takes about a 
month, and the baskets have a cover or not as one wishes. Waste 
paper baskets are a tactful reminder of assisting the salvage campaign— 
you can get them in most places. Gift tokens can be obtained for 
anything and everything, from a small book to an opulent token that 
entities the lucky friend to shampoos and sets for all next year. 
Children’s toys are scarce, some quite unobtainable. There ate 
all kinds of dolls and funny cuddly animals made in patchwork »r bits 
of cotton, a few games at most places, mostly ludo, snakes and I: ders, 
and draughts, and small numbers of wheelbarrows, trucks, v. 00det 
engines. Selfridges say that boys choose the constructional aer plane 
toys nine times out of ten, and girls a doll. They have both, a dare 
rationing them out each week so that small children brought t« town 
just before Christmas will not be disappointed by an empty depar nent. 
Chinese star draughts is a good game for grown-ups and spr -ball, 
a kind of superior bagatelle, is being bought up for A.R.P. pos ; and 
the like. The lanky dolls with cotton dresses and flaxen pigt Is at 
























Liberty’s are nice. Search for the Puffin picture-books at 9d. 2ach, 
especially two tales of Orlando the Marmalade Cat and an attr ctivé 
Chinese fairy-story. Small gifts like these plus War Savings (  rtift 


cates are the best war combinations for a small child. 
P. Joyce REYNOLD: 
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“et They are born to an important destiny — these little Ministers of Food ! 

= Their work is highly specialized and vital to the National Effort. In a few 
ts months they will be in full war production. 

ba Demand now, alas, exceeds supply. But the time wl] come when new-laid 
- eggs, brown and fresh and plentiful, will be seen in our shops and on our 
i breakfast tables. The time will come when cooking recipes which start : 
ts “Take six fresh eggs . . .”’ will seem quite reasonable. The day of 

+ omelettes will come back again... In those days too — after the 

P. War is won — many other good things will be restored to us. The 

2 vitamin-rich foods of peace. Street lighting. Trade. Travel. 

bis Unrestricted petrol. The post-war Standard car will be a 

- familiar feature on the roads of the post-war world. 

a 

«f he. Standard Motor Company Limited, Coventry 
tifi- 
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